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CHAPTER I 

SIXTY AND SIXTEEN 

John Grenville sat buried in thought in his 
library, the only room in the big house he had 
owned and occupied for twenty years, in which he 
felt thoroughly at home. 

He was sixty years old that day, and could look 
back upon the past with more satisfaction than 
falls to the lot of most of us. The inheritor of a 
good estate in the west country, and of honourable 
family traditions, gifted with unusual intelligence 
and power of application, he had made use of 
these advantages, not with a view to his own 
aggrandisement, but in accordance with his con- 
ception of duty. Of an amiable, affectionate, and 
retiring disposition, he had sought for happiness, 
and found it in the small cii'cle of his family 
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2 KATE GRENVILLE 

and intimate friends, and saw without a particle 
of envy the rise of some dunces and not a 
few knaves to great positions, which they filled 
with much satisfaction to themselves under the 
comfortable conviction that success is the best of 
merit. 

But though, where possible, he would put a 
charitable construction on the conduct of others, 
occasions would arise in which all the barriers of 
reserve and shyness would break down. For faults, 
and even crimes of impulse, he would make ample 
allowance ; but, once persuaded that a man had 
deliberately and in cold blood acted the part of a 
sneak, he would blaze out against the culprit with 
unrestrained invective. 

In this respect the lapse of years had left him 
absolutely unchanged, except that experience had 
taught him to barb the shafts of his denunciation 
with a keener point, and to aim them with more 
deadly effect. Nature had given him great facility 
in the use of language, and education and circum- 
stances had combined to equip him with the faculty 
of expressing simply and with accuracy every 
shade of meaning. 

At Eton and at Cambridge he learnt steadily 
and well whatever task was set before him, was one 
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of the best all-round scholars of his year, and in 
due course became a Fellow of Trinity. 

At this time he possessed only the modest com- 
petence allotted to a younger son, as his elder 
brother Eichard was then alive; so our scholar 
was called to the Bar, set up in Chambers in 
Lincoln's Inn, and was supplied with conveyancing 
work by the family solicitor. John Grenville's 
subtle intellect was specially adapted to grapple 
with the old-world technicaUties that many gene- 
rations of lawyers had engrafted on this branch of 
the law. It must not be supposed, however, that 
he looked with favour upon the system by which 
he profited, a system by which plain instructions 
could only be transferred to legal documents 
through the medium of a language which none but 
experts could understand, and under rules which 
few experts had thoroughly mastered. This was a 
state of things which in due course he determined 
he would do his best to remedy ; but, unlike many 
reformers, he thought it advisable first of all to 
understand the system which he intended to 
denounce. 

His efforts in this direction were attended by a 
welcome discovery. He knew that he could learn. 
He had a well-grounded confidence in his ability to 
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comprehend the mysteries of conveyancing. His 
attainments were of a high order, but as regards 
scholarship, some of his competitors at the Bar 
were his equals, and even his superiors ; what his 
experience as a conveyancer showed was that as a 
teacher he stood without a rival. 

The discovery came about in this wise. When 
Grenville practised it was well known in Lincoln's 
Inn that there were certain judicial decisions which 
were the wonder and despair of conveyancers, who 
could only account for them by attributing to some 
of Her Majesty's judges a hopeless incapacity to 
understand the rudiments of the craft. Now 
Grenville, on the contrary, would maintain that he 
firmly believed there was not a judge upon the 
bench who, if you once fathomed his ignorance, to 
begin with, could not be brought by slow degrees, 
and by arguments adapted to his knowledge and 
capacity, to take a fairly intelligent view even of 
a somewhat abstruse point of conveyancing. He 
soon had the opportunity of putting his theory to 
the test under the most unpromising conditions. 
He had to uphold a conveyancing opinion he had 
given before a judge whose ignorance of convey- 
ancing law, prejudice, and fixed determination not 
to suffer himself to undergo the degradation of 
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being instructed by an unknown and youthful 
barrister, were all that could be desired in order to 
render the test complete. For some hours the 
result was in doubt, but at last tact, patience, and 
perseverance won the day. The right decision was 
given, and the conveyancing fraternity breathed 
again. Grenville observed to his friends : * I al- 
ways said you greatly over-estimated the inca- 
pacity of the learned judge. He is quite capable 
of working out a simple rule-of-three sum if the 
principle is properly explained to him. He can 
think if he likes ; what you have to do is to make 
him think. Directly I got him to listen to me I 
knew it was all right.' One is sorry to think that 
this is the way in which clever barristers — and, 
indeed, barristers who are not clever — sometimes 
talk of Her Majesty's judges. 

This triumph, and others similar to it, did not, 
however, obtain for Grenville any considerable 
general practice. His services were little in request 
except for that description of case in which they 
were indispensable. It cannot fairly be said that 
the narrow limit of his success was due entirely 
to the spirit of nepotism and the insensibility to 
merit alleged to be characteristic of the attorney 
class. His legal conscience was of a peculiar and 
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uncompromising order. Everyone who has had 
the misfortune to be concerned in an action at law 
is aware that there are certain * tricks of the trade,* 
or, let us say, * strategic manoeuvres,' made use of 
to embarrass an opponent or to fortify one's own 
position. Some of these manoeuvres clearly partake 
of the nature of sharp practice, and are eschewed 
by all respectable firms of solicitors. Delicate 
questions are referred to a conventional code, by 
which the profession is quite content to be guided. 
Not so Grenville. He would not for a moment 
admit the plea of custom in justification of a pro- 
ceeding that he condemned as dishonest, dis- 
honourable, or unfair. Such proceedings he would 
denounce in bitter and scathing terms, utterly 
regardless of his own interests and the feelings of 
the client he addressed. It must be confessed that 
Grenville was not a pleasant person for solicitors 
to have any dealings with, and accordingly they 
let him severely alone, except where they deemed 
his assistance a necessity. 

That his practice should be thus limited was 
not altogether distasteful to him. He found that 
his chamber practice in conveyancing took up as 
much of his time as he cared to devote to it, and 
much as he delighted in the exhilarating intel- 
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lectual task of instructing the judges, he was not 
sorry that the calls of his profession left him 
leisure to enjoy his books and the society of his 
friends. 

Happy in his employment, and still happier 
in the aflfection and esteem of the small circle in 
which he moved, the years passed quickly by. The 
routine of his daily life took a firmer and firmer 
hold upon him. Neither his scholarship nor his 
peculiar and narrow success at the Bar brought 
him much into contact with the practical aflfairs of 
life. His spacious chambers, in which he had by 
degrees collected a considerable library in classical 
and general literature, was the home where he 
asked nothing better than to spend the rest of his 
life. 

But it was not to be. When he had been 
fifteen years at the Bar, and had attained the age 
of forty, his elder brother Eichard, who had never 
married, broke his neck out hunting, and John 
Grenville became the sole surviving representative 
of his family in the male line, and the absolute 
owner of the estate in the West of England, where 
many generations of Grenvilles had worthily sus- 
tained the reputation of their race. 

Had he considered himself free to consult his 
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own inclinations, nothing would have induced him 
to desert Lincoln's Inn to be master at Grenville 
Court, and take up a position for which he was 
unsuited both by temperament and long habit. 
He would thankfully have handed over his pro- 
perty and his duties to a brother or a cousin had 
such a course been open to him ; but having no 
Grenville relations, the call of duty was clear, and 
he must bow to the mysterious decree of Provi- 
dence, which had replaced a popular fox-hunting 
squire by a musty, middle-aged conveyancer from 
Lincoln's Inn, who had no instinct for sport, and 
no practical knowledge of how the Game Laws are 
worked by the county bench. 

In the performance of his difficult task he had 
the good fortune to be able to reckon confidently 
upon one invaluable ally. The Earl of Upperton, 
who owned a large adjoining property, and was 
deservedly the most popular man in the county, 
had been Grenville's fag at Eton, and was de- 
votedly attached to him. The modest, simple, and 
affectionate nature of Upperton soon made a deep 
impression upon Grenville, who discerned under 
moderate abilities a most lovable disposition, and 
a friendship sprang up between the two boys that 
nothing could have severed. Grenville, by virtue 
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of his two years' seniority and immensely superior 
ability, took the lead, and Upperton was more 
than content to be the humble disciple of one who, 
in his eyes, combined every excellence both of 
mind and of character. 

The friendship thus begun had never been 
interrupted. Upperton was a frequent and wel- 
come visitor at Grenville's chambers, heard with 
delight of the successful issue of his contests with 
the judges, thought him the cleverest fellow in 
the world, and went into raptures over his account 
of the wiggings he had administered to astonished 
and indignant solicitors. 

Some years before Grenville left Lincoln's Inn, 
Upperton, who had suffered a disappointment in 
early life, fell a victim to a pretty girl who made 
a dead set at him. She had, however, little but 
high spirits and good looks to recommend her, 
and was filled with a prodigious sense of her posi- 
tion and importance. Grenville found it impos- 
sible to get on with her, and the dislike was 
mutual ; so, when he took possession of Grenville 
Court, while Upperton was his firm friend and 
admirer, he had to reckon on the ill-will of the 
Countess. 

Generous and open-handed, the only difficulty 
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Grenville had to contend against in dealing with 
his tenants and dependants was the liability to 
be imposed upon. Here he found the advice of 
Upperton of the greatest use, and had it not been 
for the poachers and the Game Laws, his well- 
meant endeavours to ingratiate himself with his 
neighbours of the male sex would perhaps have 
met with all the success they deserved. 

Grenville, though no sportsman himself, was 
careful to explain that he would with pleasure 
have kept up the shooting on his property for the 
entertainment of his friends, had he not been 
deterred by the prospect of poaching affrays, of 
which he had heard something in his brother's 
time. Thus far his attitude was at least intel- 
ligible, and, making due allowance for his defective 
instincts and peculiar training, his neighbours did 
not seriously resent his determination to give up 
game-preserving. 

Whether the more enterprising among the 
poachers were altogether obliged to him for not 
keeping up a head of game is perhaps doubtful ; 
but on the great principle current among land- 
lords, that every man has a right to do what he 
likes with his own, it was generally recognised that 
within the limits of his own domain Grenville was 
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at liberty to take his own course, however dis- 
appointing it might be to the votary of sport,, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate. 

It was on the county bench that the unpardon- 
able offence was given. Here, from time imme- 
morial, the Slenders and Shallows of the day have 
enunciated certain fixed and unalterable doctrines 
with regard to the iniquity of poachers and poach- 
ing, which they have enforced with all the rigour 
of the laws from time to time passed at their 
instance, in strict accordance with the doctrines 
aforesaid. 

Now, Grenville had not practised at the Bar for 
fifteen years, he had not associated with convey- 
ancers and convinced judges against their will, 
without having had occasion to appreciate the 
force of prejudice, and the extreme difficulty 
experienced by most of us in thoroughly realising 
and making due allowance for the point of view of 
those from whom we differ. Nevertheless, one 
day on the bench his quick temper and keen sense 
of justice burst through all restraint, and produced 
an explosion of the first magnitude. 

A young man was had up for poaching. It 
was a common enough case, with no circumstances 
of aggravation ; but two previous convictions had 
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been recorded against him, and Lord Upperton, 
the chairman, was about to pronounce a severe 
sentence, when Grenville objected, and the four 
magistrates present retired to discuss the case. 
Grenville had no difficulty in agreeing with his 
colleagues that the law must be respected and 
■enforced. He admitted that the offence was one 
that interfered seriously with a pastime the law 
sanctioned, and to which landowners were passion- 
ately attached, a pastime which to many of them 
constituted the chief recreation of their lives ; but 
he ventured respectfully to remind his colleagues 
that as landowners themselves they were to some 
extent judges in their own case, and that he 
doubted if justice demanded or public opinion 
would endorse a severe penalty, where the offence 
was unaccompanied by violence, and the culprit in 
other respects bore a good character. 

To this remonstrance one of his colleagues 
roughly retorted, * I cannot understand how any 
respectable man can have any feeling but that 
of loathing and detestation for these infernal 
scoundrels who never do a good day's work, and 
go prowling about at night on thieving expeditions 
when honest people are in bed. What has a 
labouring man got to do with guns and snares 
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and nets ? Whenever I see a poacher I know I 

see a d d dishonest ruffian ready to commit 

any crime under the sun. That is my opinion,, 
and I never heard any one who knew anything 
about them say anything different. You'll soon 
change your tone when you know better. To give 
this young vagabond a good heavy punishment is 
the best thing for him and for all of us, and how 
any one can deny it passes my comprehension.' 

*And it passes my comprehension,' rejoined 
Grenville, * to understand how a landowner who 
makes sport not only the chief recreation but 
almost the sole business and occupation of his life, 
can have the monstrous hardihood and injustice 
to accuse a poor man of being ready to commit 
every crime under the sun because, impelled it 
may be by the same overpowering instinct for 
sport that engrosses your faculties, he gratifies 
that instinct in the only way he can gratify it. If 
you had been born in the rank of life of this poor 
boy, how many convictions for poaching do you 
suppose would have been recorded against you by 
this time? If any of us on the bench fail to 
remember your early exploits in setting snares on 
Dorney Common when you were at Eton, it is not 
for want of being constantly reminded of them.' 
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Though this parting shot raised a laagh at the 
expense of his adversary, and Upperton smoothed 
matters down as well as he could, Grenville's 
rejoinder gave serious oflfence, and the reports of 
it that were spread abroad were not free from 
embellishment and exaggeration. 

Having thus got into trouble with the neigh- 
bours of his own sex, it was not long before his 
proceedings gave still more serious umbrage to 
the ladies of his acquaintance. 

It must not be supposed that the fair sex 
viewed with indifference the advent of a new 
master to Grenville Court, particularly as the new- 
comer was a bachelor, and it might be hoped less 
•determined than his brother had been in the 
maintenance of his freedom. Forty was not by 
any means a hopeless age, and had not Lord 
Upperton represented Grenville as the slave of 
•duty, and was it not his duty as the last of his 
race to marry, if it were only for the prospect of 
preventing the extinction of an old and an honour- 
able family ? That he was afflicted with shyness 
and a peppery temper would not deter any maiden 
of spirit from taking him in hand, and exercising 
a benign and humanising influence over his 
character. 
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These were considerations that presented them- 
selves to the minds of many mothers and not a 
few daughters, nor did his want of orthodoxy in 
the matter of poachers and poaching, in the 
opinion of these good creatures, seriously aflFect 
the situation. Indeed, some of them took every 
opportunity of expressing to him their concur- 
rence in his view. 

He may have derived comfort from these mani- 
festations of sympathy, but the comforters derived 
no substantial reward for their ingenuous minis- 
trations. 

Each individual in the baffled pack of matrons 
and maidens was beginning to console herself for 
her want of success by the cheering reflection that 
every other member of the pack had suflFered a like 
disappointment, when it was rumoured that the 
object of all their solicitation had been got at by 
an odious little woman whom nobody knew or 
wanted to know, the widow of a scamp who had 
deserted her, and died of yellow fever in the West 
Indies, a woman (as they all agreed) probably of 
no character at all, who had dropped from the 
clouds and settled in a little house not far from 
Grenville Court. 

These rumours turned out to be only too true. 
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and before a year was ended Grenville had 
married the successful intruder. 

This proceeding on his part was neither so 
surprising nor so foolish as some persons were 
pleased to represent. The * odious little woman ' 
was not much over thirty, handsome, clever, and 
remarkably well-informed. Grenville pitied her 
loneliness, her misfortunes touched him, and above 
all he was indignant at the suspicion and distrust 
with which she was regarded by her own sex. She 
was a good wife to him, and as the strictest 
inquiries failed to elicit anything damaging to her 
character, the mistress of Grenville Court enjoyed 
as much of her neighbours* society as she cared to 
cultivate. 

But in five years Grenville's married life came 
to an end. His wife died of a fever, leaving him 
with a little girl aged two and a half. 

To this child he now devoted himself, and 
determined that no one else should undertake her 
education. He soon found he had excellent 
material to work upon. To health and high 
spirits she united an unusual degree of intelligence 
and a keen desire to learn. Wilful in other re- 
spects, at her lessons she was all obedience and 
docility. With such a teacher and such a pupil, 
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no wonder lessons were delightful and progress 
rapid. At nine she had already a fair knowledge 
of Latin. 

About this time Upperton was in trouble with 
regard to the education of his second and youngest 
son, Tom Carruthers. Tom was turned eleven, 
had been at school a year, had learnt next to 
nothing, and was reported to be a hopeless dunce. 
Upperton in his distress came to Grenville, who 
saw Tom, and having asked him very few ques- 
tions about his lessons, and a great many about 
other subjects of deeper interest to him, assured 
his father that the boy, though at present a dunce, 
was no fool, and volunteered to take sole charge 
of his education, and fit him for a good place at 
Eton. 

So it came to pass that Tom Carruthers and 
Kate Grenville for a year and a half pursued their 
studies together. This arrangement was in every 
respect a. success. They quarrelled and teased one 
another for all the world like brother and sister. 
Kate helped Tom with his lessons, and in return 
Tom taught her a good deal of schoolboy slang 
and various manly accomplishments, such as how 
to throw a ball and to tie a reef-knot. The little 
pair were so happy together that it was with very 
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mixed feelings that Tom received the announce- 
ment that he was now ready to go to Eton. 

Grenville thus addressed him : * Tom, I am 
glad to say you have done your best, and I have 
done my best, to secure for you what you call " a 
good time " at Eton. You will go there at twelve 
and a half, and take the highest place a new boy 
can take. In enabling you to do this, a little ex- 
perience of the Eton system will make you under- 
stand the full extent of the advantages you will 
enjoy over those who have not received the same 
early coaching. For three or four years you will 
have to pass examinations about once a year, and 
if during that period you can continue to remem- 
ber about half of what I have taught you, in less 
than six years you will be in Sixth Form. Your 
family will then have the satisfaction of hearing 
you on the Fourth of June recite (very badly, my 
dear Tom, I am sure) in full dress as a representa- 
tive of the scholarship of Eton. You will not be 
even a passable scholar, Tom, far from it ; but 
under the Eton system deficiency in scholarship 
will not stand in the way of your upward progress 
in the school. During the whole of your stay at 
Eton you will be very high up for your age ; you 
will be captain of your house, have four fags, and. 
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with fair success in games, will enjoy much con- 
sideration. Many boys older than you will, for 
want of good early coaching, take a lower place, 
and having a far greater aptitude for learning 
than you, will beat your head off in every exami- 
nation ; but under the Eton system they will never 
be allowed to catch you up. Mortifying perhaps 
to them, but satisfactory for you. I never had a 
harder task than that of preparing you for Eton. 
I've crammed you for your own good as full as 
you can hold. With few and capricious excep- 
tions, the Eton system decrees that the place a boy 
takes when he goes to Eton shall within narrow 
limits regulate his position in the school till he 
leaves. Of that system, Tom, I have given you the 
full advantage. I don't envy the Eton masters the 
efforts they will make — ineffectually, I am sure — 
to keep up your scholarship when once you have 
discovered how little is required for a pass ; but 
you are a good fellow, like your father, and will 
be a credit to Eton. Good-bye, Tom ; God bless 
you.' 

Since that day six years and more had elapsed, 
when Grenville was aroused from the reverie in 
which we found him at the beginning of thi& 
chapter by the entrance of a girl dressed in a 
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riding habit, and carrying a cup of tea. She was 
in the first bloom of youth and beauty. Of middle 
stature, her figure was at once slender and full, 
her complexion had the freshness of perfect health, 
her features were delicate and regular ; but her 
chief attraction consisted in the vivacity and intel- 
ligence that lighted up her face, and animated 
every gesture and movement. Her fair hair hung 
down her back, and her blue eyes sparkled with 
pleasure. 

* Papa, dear,' she said, putting the cup down 
before him, 'here is your tea. By-the-bj',* she 
added, looking at an addressed envelope on his 
writing desk, * that letter ought to have gone to 
Mrs. Price this morning, you bad old dawdle.' 

.'Yes, Kate,' said her father, 'and I put the 
directed envelope in front of me as a reminder ; but 
it was my birthday to-day, and I thought about a 
great many things. I haven't written the letter 
yet, but I will directly. "Where are you going ? ' 

' It's the first day of the Eton holidays, and I'm 
going to meet Tom at the lake at half-past five, as 
I promised him on the Fourth of June, and have 
come to give you your tea before I start. I shall 
give Tom a good teasing.' 

* How old is Tom now ? ' 
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' Tom is eighteen and a half, and I am sixteen 
and a half, and our united ages amount to just 
thirty-five years.' 

' So you are going to tease Tom? ' 

* Yes, papa/ 

* Do you thmk Tom likes it ? * 

* I suppose he does ; anyhow, I do.' 

* Don't be too aggravating, or you will lose your 
playfellow.' 

* No fear ; Tom and I understand one another 
perfectly. We're as thick as thieves ; and oh, 
papa, what dreadfully rude things he says to me 
sometimes ! If I was his sister he couldn't slang 
me more. Suppose I do rile him a bit, there's 
plenty of time during the hoKdays to set it all 
right.' 

* Very well, my dear ; go off to meet Tom by all 
means. You must fight it out between you.' 

When she reached the hall door she saw George 
the groom mounted ready to go with her. 

* George,' she said, * what's this ? ' 

* If you please, Miss, Master said I was to go 
with you when you went out a-riding.' 

' Well, George, I sha'n't want you to-day. I'm 
not going far, and I can open the gates myself — 
and, George ' 
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' Yes, Miss.' 

* How's your mother to-day ? I heard yester- 
day she wasn't well.' 

* If you please, Miss, she's very middling ; very 
middling, indeed. Miss.' 

* 1 am sorry to hear it, George. Now, you go off 
and see her, I sha'n't be back for two hours. You 
should be kind to your mother, George.' 

* Yes, Miss.' 

So George went off in one direction and Kate 
in another. 
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CHAPTEE II 

A DAUGHTER OF EVE 

The Honourable Thomas Carruthers arrived at the 
lake well before the appointed time, attended by 
his black retriever, Ponto, the inseparable com- 
panion of his walks abroad. The place of meeting 
agreed upon was a seat commanding a distant 
view of the house. He endeavoured to wile away 
the time by throwing his walking-stick into the 
water for Ponto's edification, and when the mono- 
tony of that form of entertainment palled upon 
him, he sat down gloomily on the rustic seat, 
wondering what on earth had detained Kate, and 
keeping his eyes fixed on the landscape intervening 
between him and the house. 

Before long he saw her on her pony emerge 
over the ridge of an undulation in the park grounds, 
a long way out of the direct line between him and 
the house. The pony was going at a gallop, and 
apparently she failed to see Tom, for she kept 
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straight on, without taking any notice of him. 
He called out, but she still held on her course, so 
he ran after the pony, shouting, and it was not till 
he was quite out of breath that Kate turned her 
head, reined in the pony, and graciously extending 
her hand, said, ' Oh, Tom, is that you, and Ponto, 
too ? How do, Tom ? Glad to see you, I'm sure.' 
Tom sulkily took her hand. * I say, Kate, this is 
really too bad ; you know you settled at Eton, on 
the Fourth of June, to meet me here to-day at half- 
past five ; we talked no end about the good time 
we would have together these holidays.' 

* Fourth of June ! Bless you, Tom, why, that's 
two months ago. Well, you are unreasonable. Just 
as if I had nothing else to do for the last two 
months but remember all the silly things we said 
to one another on the Fourth of June. Everyone 
is dreadfully hard up for conversation on the Fourth 
of June, and I had to say something, you know ; 
and just consider how kind it was of me to come at 
all. I had to come up the day before, and spend 
two nights in town with your mother and brother. 
Oh, Tom, that brother of yours ! You can't tell me 
that the Lord Viscount Grandcourt's conversation 
is entertaining.' 

* Well,* said Tom, * you must recollect I'm only 
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a younger son, and Granny's a swell ; but if I were 
Granny I don't think I should put quite so much 
"side" on. Seems to me Granny rather over- 
does it.' 

* Yes, Tom, he is a pompous little duflfer, if you 
like. But I was about to observe, Tom, when 
you interrupted me, that I felt obliged to be very 
kind to you on the Fourth of June, because I was so 
sorry for you when you got so hot and red and un- 
comfortable reciting Gray's Ode, and what a hash 
you made of it ! Dear Tom, I did feel for you so- 
much. Didn't you hear them laugh when you had 
done ? ' 

*Yes,' acknowledged Tom, 'I did hear one or 
two rude people giggle ; but what I said made sense 
all right. I don't see what there was to laugh 
at.' 

' Don't you, Tom. Why, you said, " Where 
ignorance is blest, 'tis folly to be wise." ' 

*No, I didn't. I said, "Where ignorance is 
best, 'tis folly to be wise," and I'm sure that's good 
sense.' 

' Tom, you are a Philistine.' 

' What's that ? Is it a modern form of reproach, 
like"Gubbins"?' 

* Yes, with some people,' said Kate ; * a certain 
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set of people when they want to be abusive call 
-each other Philistines.' 

' Kate/ said Tom reflectively, * I don't think I 
should mind being called a Philistine. The Philis- 
tines were treated deuced bad in the Old Testament 
because they wouldn't knock under to Moses and 
Company, who were no better than trespassers. I'm 
sure I should have done just the same.' 

* You certainly are a Philistine. How delight- 
fully funny it is to think of you spouting on the 
Fourth of June as one of the twenty best scholars 
at Eton, while Price, who is a long way the best 
Oppidan, and older than you, is below you in the 
school, and is not considered worthy to take a 
part.* 

* Kate,' rejoined Tom with dignity, ' there are 
things that it doesn't do for the likes of you and 
me to criticise. If the head master thinks I ought 
to be in Sixth Form, and Price ought not, there 
is no more to be said about it. On a matter of 
that kind I am quite content to take the head 
master's opinion, and so should you. Eemember 
I was coached by your old guv'nor, so I knew 
something when I went to Eton, and that's what 
they go by. You can't have the whole school list 
turned topsy-turvy because some fellows " sap " 
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more than others. The thing's quite simple. Price 
didn't go to Eton till he was just upon fourteen. 
I went at twelve and a half. We both took the 
same place in the school, the highest a new boy 
can take. And though Price is older than me, 
I have been in the school six years and he only 
five, and as I passed my trials all right, of course I 
am higher than hun.' 

* And so, Tom, you, having spent six years 
in forgetting what you knew, and Price five years in 
becoming a really good scholar, Price still finds you 
ahead of him in the school, and has to take a back 
seat, while you, as one of the show scholars, make 
yourself ridiculous by misquoting in an absurd 
manner the best-known passage one of the most 
famous of Eton poets wrote about Eton. A capital 
way to encourage learning, to be sure. And, by- 
the-by, I'll trouble you, Tom, to speak more respect- 
fully of my father, if you please. He is not old at 
all. In some respects he is as young as we are. 
You should have heard him blaze out at me the 
other day because I pretended to have forgotten 
a common quotation ; I knew I should get a rise 
out of him, but I had no idea I should catch it 
60 hot.' 

* Serve you right, you nasty little wretch ; and 
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then you come and rot me for not speaking 
respectfully enough of him. Just like a girl.' 

' Very well, Tom, if you can't keep your temper 
and become abusive, I shall go away.' 

*And then,' pursued Tom, 'to show what a 
beastly Kttle conceited duflfer you are, you go and 
talk a lot of rot about the Eton system, and set up 
your opinion against the head master's. Just as if 
a girl could know anything about a pubUc school. 
I'm sure I've explained it all to you and you 
could understand it very well if you chose.' 

'Capital, Tom; capital. Better and better. 
Who's the duflfer, you or me ? Why, bless you, Tom, 
do you suppose I think any the worse of you for 
sticking up for the Eton system ? And as for the 
little mistake you made on the Fourth of June, 
like a good man struggling with adversity, you 
were trying to do your duty — a duty you 
ought never to have been asked to perform. 
What do you suppose I came for to-day, Tom, 
but just to " rot " you, as you call it ! And 
what a splendid rise I've got ! You have shown 
sport. And Tom, dear, I should advise you 
another time not to jump so greedily at the fly. 
You are a jolly innocent ! See you again soon, 
I hope. Good-bye, Tom, I can't waste the whole 
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afternoon on you. Au revoir! You may come to 
lunch to-morrow if you like.' 

And off she went. 

Tom looked after her receding figure, and mut 
tered to himself, * That girl will be a handful for 
somebody some day. She's a deuced provoking 
little fiend, but she's a stunner if ever there was 
one. There's nothing that girl can't do. She's as 
clever and as pretty as they make 'em. She can 
give me points at billiards, and hanged if she don't 
think she can beat me at lawn tennis. She's 
as active as a cat. And,* he added as he watched 
her take a flight of hurdles in her course, * how 
well she sits her pony.' 

Tom's teasing might have been prolonged had 
not Kate on her way to the lake detected the 
Eeverend James Simpson taking a stroll across the 
park in the direction of a lodge a mile or more 
distant. This reverend gentleman was the curate 
of the parish, and as good-looking and pleasant 
a young fellow of five-and-twenty as one could wish 
to meet. Kate took in the situation at a glance, 
and determined to cut him off before he got to the 
lodge gate. In this manoeuvre she was successful. 
She and the pony arrived at the gate out of breath 
with their exertions just in time to waylay the 
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curate, whose looks betrayed some embarrassment 
at this mark of attention on the part of the heiress 
of Grenville Court. 

' How d'ye do, Mr. Simpson ? ' said Kate. 'Why, 
I declare you don't look more than half pleased to 
see me, and after such a gallop as I have had 
to catch you up too.' 

Now, if Simpson had a weakness it was for 
the fair sex. He was susceptible, indeed too sus- 
ceptible, of the tender passion, and ever since 
he had set eyes on Kate, some twelve months ago, 
had been desperately in love with her. She was 
his Juliet, the bright being who had effaced from 
his recollection a crowd of Eosalines, who from 
time to time had cheered or bUghted his career. 
This time, however, he was wise enough to recog- 
nise that his passion was hopeless, and as he felt it 
to be also unconquerable, resolved with heroic self- 
denial to give the flame that was consuming him as 
little fuel as might be, and to avoid as much as 
possible the society of his enchantress, well knowing 
that in such encounters as the present he * snatched 
a fearful joy,' not unmixed with resentment at the 
thoughtlessness of the fair intruder, who, in mere 
hghtness of heart, would dance round him like a 
Will-o'-the-wisp ; a bright but embarrassing exhala- 
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tion. Eecovering his self-possession with an effort^ 
he replied with becoming courtesy, that now and at 
all times he was entirely at her service, and that if 
his looks had given her any other impression they 
were a bad index to Kis feelings. 

* I'm glad of that,' said Kate, * as there are 
plenty of things I want to talk to you about. In 
the first place there's that bazaar in the Upper- 
tons' garden ; I'm going to keep the refreshment 
stall.' 

' It's very kind of you,' stammered Simpson ; 
' but the fact is, I — I have asked the Miss Browns 
to take charge of it.' 

'.The Mies Browns,' said Kate with scorn. 'Why, 
they would be about as much good as a couple 
of dolls behind a stall. Perhaps they might do 
to help me — and yet I don't think they would; 
they are so awkward. I know they would spread 
the plates on the ground and stamp on them like 
" the young gal " in David Copperfield. No, Mr. 
Simpson, you really must find something else for 
the Miss Browns to do. I'm determined whatever 
happens that the refreshment stall shall be a 
success, and I can't have the crockery broken all 
over the place and the milks and sugars going 
wrong. And I shall be much obliged if you will 
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kindly come with me to-morrow to Mrs. TiflBns, and 
we can see about the groceries together.' 

Simpson murmured an assent to these arrange- 
ments. 'And if,' pursued Kate, *the Miss Browns 
are quite determined to show how many plates they 
can smash, and how many orders they will execute 
all wrong, let them take a turn at the refreshment 
stall, while you and I go round with the things to 
raffle — you can take the things, and I'll explain all 
about the raffle.' 

Simpson felt that his peace of mind was hope- 
lessly gone for an immeasurable period, and could 
only bow the head in meek submission to the 
decrees of the young autocrat. 

Kate resumed, ' That's all I've got to say for the 
present as to the bazaar ; I'm sure we shall be able 
to pull it through all right. Now, I want to talk 
to you about my father's cottages in the village. 
You know more about the village than any one, 
and I want you to be so very kind as to go over the 
cottages with me ; I have the greatest respect for 
your judgment, and I wjsh to have your opinion, 
and not to bother my father till we've been over 
them together. I'm longing to give that village 
property a thorough overhauhng.' 

Under an external appearance of composure 
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poor Simpson groaned in spirit as he wondered 
what next his persecutor would be pleased to sug- 
gest, and what further plots she might be hatching 
to effect the complete discomfiture of all his efforts 
to keep himself out of danger. The compliment 
paid to his judgment he felt to be somewhat ill- 
timed, after the contemptuous references to his 
friends, the Miss Browns. He feebly ventured to 
suggest that Mr. Grenville and his bailiff were 
already fully acquainted with the condition of the 
cottages in question, but this answer did not 
satisfy Eate, who was bent, as she put it, * on 
seeing things for herself/ and accordingly Simp- 
son's services as showman were booked for an 
early date. 

Just as these arrangements had been concluded, 
Kate for a moment caught sight of young Price, 
the scholar above-mentioned, as he passed down 
the road outside the lodge gate. This glimpse 
turned her thoughts in another direction. The 
practical gave place to the ideal. Tiresome old 
women and damp cottages were obliterated from 
her mental vision ; even the curate sank into insig- 
nificance ; the soul of the scholar asserted itself 
within her the moment she saw Philip Price, the 
one man besides her father who could satisfy her 

D 
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ftflplratlon» in thig regpect, who could conjure up 
before ber living images of the great dead, and help 
her to realise what was in the mind and heart of 
the poets, philosophers, and statesmen who swayed 
the world while it was yet young. 

Aooordingly Kate, absorbed in a new train of 
thought, made short work of the curate, and merely 
adding, * Thank you, Mr, Simpson, I am so much 
obliged,* went off in pursuit of Price. 

The reverei^d gentleman muttered between his 
ieeib» * Miaohievoua little devil, why can't she let a 
f^Uow aloi^e ? I suppose she*s off now to try and 
m^\^ a fool of Ihiee.* 

The wnoooaaeious Price walked past the loilge 
with hia head in the eIouds> not having noticed 
Kate ai^d Siu^p^^ooa ; $o> when he looked round at the 
^)att<^r el her poat^y^s hool$> and saw Kate bearing 
^w» \i|Kxn hua> be welcomed her with a look of 
^d aiiurpirise> and took h<c?r hand with the easy 
eo4H)iatity ol aiit oitvi ftieud and eoiuurade. 

^ OK Mr. Prfce/ said Kate> ^ Fm so gjad tahear 
oJf yojw s^ibccesses at Etoo; ;: I've be^a ehafliag poor 
lota Owrruthjer* about the Foarth of Jane^ and 
telll£riiig him, wbaA a shamie it i^ to p^t a duxtce like 
])Mt; in> SUth Foroi,. where he ooIt miiket> a fool of 
llMt^ellt 3iaji to keep you oat in spite of your haTing 
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won SO many prizes, and being by far the best 
Oppidan in the school.' 

* Well/ said Price, * Carruthers' case is certainly 
a redtictio ad absurdum of the Eton system. Few 
dances have had crammed into them at an early 
age as much as your father contrived to cram into 
Carruthers, and with singular modesty the Eton 
masters have always made a boy's place in the 
school depend almost entirely on what he has been 
taught before he comes to Eton, and not upon the 
success or failure of their own efforts to teach him. 
From this point of view the Eton system is inter- 
esting, as opening up a curious study in character. 
However, it doesn't make as much difference as you 
might suppose. As a rule a scholar will learn, and 
a dunce won't, wherever they go to schooL As we 
can't alter the Eton system it's no use discussing 
it. Tell me some of your father's last theories.' 

In an instant Kate became all aglow with 
pleasure and excitement. She recognised in Price 
her master as a scholar, and Abelard himself could 
hardly have had a more submissive and interested 
pupil in Eloisa, than Price in Kate. The conver- 
sation was animated and engrossing. The pair 
were fairly matched in intelligence, but Price had 
the larger stock of knowledge to fall back upon. 

D 2 
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His views, if not always sound, were plausible and 
ingenious ; he clothed the dry bones of history with 
a human interest, and brought to bear upon obscure 
passages the irradiating iafluence of the latest dis- 
coveries and criticisms. Thus occupied, he walked 
by her side for miles, and it was not till the setting 
sun warned them of the flight of time that their 
conference was brought unwillingly to a close, and 
with absolute frankness and simplicity Kate thanked 
her master for two of the most deUghtful hours she 
had ever spent in her life. She did not find exist- 
ence in the country dull, at all events, during the 
Eton holidays. 
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CHAPTER III 

PBOGBESS 

At the end of the holidays Tom and Kate parted 
the best of friends, and when Price went to Oxford, 
Simpson came in for a large share of his tor- 
mentor's attention. Good-looking, agreeable, and 
thoroughly devoted to his duties, Kate liked him 
and enjoyed his society, in blissful ignorance of 
the conflicting emotions of affection and annoyance 
she was continually exciting. 

One day she never allowed him to forget. 
Happening to pass the cottage of the village virago, 
Kate heard loud and angry tones proceeding there- 
from, and, stopping to discover what was going on, 
found the curate, who had just administered a no 
doubt deserved rebuke, cowering beneath a flood 
of eloquence from the virago, who observed that 
she knowed she was a ' wum ' without his telling her, 
and she said so in her prayers to the Almighty every 
day, and she see'd no call for him to come in and 
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'ammer her down when she was so redoosed. Ever 
after Kate could always make Simpson wince by 
referring to the worm that tamed. 

Before the year was out, however, a prospect 
of relief was opened up to him by the decision 
arrived at by Grenville to take his daughter to 
London during some part of the ensuing season, 
to be launched into society under the auspices of 
Lady Upperton, who had no daughters of her own. 
Lady Upperton was not a wise woman, and by no 
means a favourite with Kate or her father ; but, 
nevertheless, there were considerations that made 
the proposed arrangement acceptable to all parties 
concerned. 

Lady Upperton had the sense to perceive that 
Eate*s good looks and expectations would procure 
for that young lady a very favourable reception. 
Now, the Goimtess, though vain to a degree, could 
not conceal from herself that her own social posi- 
tion would be a good deal strengthened by the 
presence of such an attractive companicm, a result 
well worth a little trouble to attain, for Lord 
Upperton's great position in his county had not 
gained for his lady in London quite as much social 
recognition as she considered her due. On her part 
the reasoning was excellent and the conclusion just. 
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To Kate and her father the arrangement seemed, 
on the whole, the most desirable that could be effected. 
It would not be necessary to take Lady Upperton too 
seriously, and her circle of acquaintance was large 
and varied. Her conversation was neither inter- 
esting nor improving, but it could be tolerated. 
She would certainly give her advice on every con- 
ceivable occasion, but it need not be followed. 
With tact and patience she could be kept in good 
humour, and Kate had too poor an opinion of her 
judgment to feel the smallest inclination to argue 
with her — an altogether hopeless and unprofitable 
task. Had Lady Upperton possessed an appre- 
ciable share of intelligence, the difficulty of keeping 
on good terms with her would have been much 
greater, but as there could be no question of paying 
the slightest heed to any opinion she uttered, there 
could be no temptation to a breach of the peace. 
Moreover, Kate, though she could not trust herself 
to abstain entirely from indulgence in repartees 
containing a distinct flavour of ridicule, could 
count with reasonable certainty on the impene- 
trable density of her ladyship's understanding. 

And after all Kate was not to be favoured with 
an overwhelming dose of Lady Upperton's society. 
The arrangement was that Grenville should take a 
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house in town for his daughter and himself, and 
be responsible for her movements till Lady Up- 
perton called to take her off to a ball or an evening 
party. In this way Kate hoped to see, under 
favourable auspices, two distinct phases of society* 
She would lunch, dine, and perhaps breakfast 
with her father's friends, and dance in Lady 
Upperton's set. 

Her father's friends she had always longed to 
see, as she knew they numbered many persons of 
high distinction and great attainments— authors, 
lawyers, statesmen, scholars, and men of science. 
At her father's table she looked forward with well 
grounded confidence to meeting emphaticaUy the 
best people, in the best sense of the word, that 
London could produce. 

Li Lady Upperton's selection of acquaintances 
she had no overweening confidence, but as that 
lady's whole ambition consisted in the endeavour 
to establish herself in the smartest set, and she 
dared not permit herself the luxury of being in* 
fluenced by her own predilections, Kate felt that 
there was some hope. While on the one hand 
' smart ' society must, in the nature of things, 
consist in part of stupid, wicked, and otherwise 
objectionable persons, it would on the other hand. 
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she felt, be safe to assume that there must he- 
many persons who had obtained a footing by the 
exercise of social tact and adaptability, and other 
qualities that could not fail to make them agree- 
able companions. 

Lady Upperton, it is true, was not in absolutely 
the smartest set, but most of her acquaintance, if 
not in it themselves, were industriously posted up 
in what went on there, and modelled their conduct 
accordingly, so that the difference was barely 
perceptible ; and it might be said of Kate, with 
substantial accuracy, that she dined with the best 
people and danced with the smartest. 

With the former class of society she found 
herself from the first on excellent terms. There 
was not a professor, a judge, or a Cabinet Minister, 
who did not regard with pleasure her young, eager^ 
and beautiful countenance, full of life and intelli- 
gence, looking up at them with an entire absence 
of self-consciousness, asking not for admiration, 
but for entertainment or instruction. Great 
authors and men of science would beam at her 
through their spectacles, and the bench oL bishops 
were her slaves to a man. At large functions 
learned persons would crowd roimd her, like so 
many flies over a honey pot, and the gilded youth 
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had to find consolation by speaking of her as the 
pet of the Eoyal Society, or the Fogey's Favourite, 
and by other expressions mdicative of a ready wit 
and a jaundiced vision. 

At dances, however, when the coast was clear 
and the fogeys out of the way, she would have 
her fling with these same youths, and was soon as 
well posted in society slang as the best of them. 
8he enjoyed herself hugely by the time she had 
gathered round her a good selection of partners, 
^nd with every appearance of deference to Lady 
Upperton she contrived to get her own way in 
almost every particular. She stayed as long as 
she liked, she danced with whom she pleased, and 
had a thoroughly * good time.' 

In the morning, except when he had a break- 
fast party, she always read with her father ; she 
put him down at his club in the afternoon, and 
perhaps went on to a picture gallery or some social 
function. Her greatest pleasure, however, con- 
sisted in the dinners they gave at home. She 
«oon became an adept in sorting her father's 
friends, and arranging little dinner parties. The 
feminine element was a diflSculty, but she dis- 
tributed the wives and daughters so as to interfere 
as little as might be with the flow of conversation. 
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and took care to have a fair sprinkling of un- 
attached widows and maidens who could be relied 
upon either as good talkers or good listeners. 

Not content with these multifarious duties and 
diversions, she on several occasions invaded the 
gallery of the House of Commons, to take a lesson 
in the practical working of the British Constitution. 

She gazed down with awe upon the bald heads 
or overshadowing hats of the elderly gentlemen 
inclined to corpulence who constituted the bulk of 
the most powerful Assembly in the world, and did 
not doubt that their duties were of an arduous and 
engrossing nature. 

It was, therefore, with some surprise that she 
noticed the listless and inattentive demeanour of 
those members who, by their presence in the 
chamber, were presumably interested in what was 
going on. No Bed Indian led to the torture could 
have displayed a more ostentatious indifference to 
the preparations for the dread ordeal than was 
depicted in the vacuous countenances and easy 
attitudes of the legislators who, to all appearances,* 
were bent on showing they were not listening to 
the orator in possession of the House. The leader 
of the Opposition, as usual, had his legs on the 
table, an attitude which is not in most men indica- 
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tive of concentrated attention, and the leader 
of the House sat with his face buried in his 
chin, it may be wrapt in contemplation, or pos- 
sibly in the temporary oblivion of a well-earned 
slumber. 

In the interests of humanity it was something 
to know that the life of a member of Parliament, 
and even of a Minister, did not wholly consist of 
the round of unremitting toil she had pictured to 
herself. 

Her friends in society had impressed upon her 
with so much warmth the deplorably democratic 
and revolutionary tendencies of the elected of the 
people, that she was relieved to find a high value 
attached to precedent, even in this assembly of 
pestilential Badicals. 

She noticed that every member introducing a 
measure would be careful to point out that it 
violated no principle held in respect by the wisdom 
of our ancestors. Much eloquence and research 
was displayed in marshalling and commenting 
upon all the precedents that could be forced into 
the service, and any avowedly novel feature was 
justified by the necessities of the case, novelty in 
itself being clearly held to be objectionable in a 
high degree. This was reassuring. 
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Other traits of parliamentary oratory attracted 
her attention. 

She noticed that whenever the principle of a 
Government measure was conceded by the Opposi- 
tion, it was invariably represented that the chosen 
method of carrying the principle into effect was 
open to every conceivable objection. The Govern- 
ment proposals were always declared to be crude, 
ineflScient, unworkable and dangerous. The Oppo- 
sition speakers were agreed to a man that it would 
be impossible for the most perverted ingenuity to 
suggest a plan of dealing with the subject before 
the House which combined in so remarkable a 
degree the absence of all merit and the presence 
of every folly and defect that could be crowded 
into it. 

At first she was completely at a loss to account 
for this style of criticism. She knew there was 
considerable competition for the office of Cabinet 
Minister ; that Ministers were persons possessing a 
varied experience in public affairs, and were not 
chosen solely because of their incapacity ; yet time 
after time she heard them accused of perverse and 
reckless folly and of an amount of ignorance and 
imbecihty that would not for a moment be tolerated 
in an office boy. 
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After a time she began to take in the situation. 
This kind of rhetoric, she discovered, was not used 
with a view of persuading opponents or even 
friends, but for purposes of display. It was in- 
tended to impress the House with the conviction 
that the orator was a monstrous clever fellow, who 
could turn his adversaries into ridicule and twist 
everything to the advantage of his party, and 
every one quite understood that in nine cases 
out of ten the orator knew, and knew that his 
audience knew, that the Government had in fact 
chosen the best and most practical method of 
dealing with the matters in issue, and that if 
the Opposition had had themselves to deal with 
the same matters they would, without the shadow 
of a doubt, have brought in a measure on the 
lines of the one they were engaged in ferociously 
condemning. 

Having once obtained an insight into the rules 
of the game, she found a great debate interesting 
enough, and was soon in a position to appreciate 
most of the gladiatorial cuts and thrusts of the 
rival combatants ; but though in the strife of 
tongues excellent repartee and bright humour was 
not wanting, she thought on the whole that legis- 
lators were easily amused. 
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Without committing herself to any pronounced 
political opinions, she soon became satisfied that 
the views current in society were the products of 
ignorance and prejudice, and might be disregarded 
with advantage, and was appalled by the complexity 
and variety of the social problems with which 
statesmen were called upon to deal. 

When, then, after her first season she retired 
to the obscurity of her old life at GrenviUe Court,, 
she had learnt much and had amassed abundant 
material for reflection. Life had become a more 
serious affair, with more varied interests. Her 
father, Tom, the curate, and the classics no longer 
engrossed her thoughts. She had been living at 
high pressure both of mind and body. Her com- 
plexion had lost something of its freshness, and 
her countenance was to some extent * sicklied o'er 
with the pale cast of thought.' 

But youth and high spirits soon triumphed over 
the ravages occasioned by the contemplation of the 
problems of life in a great city which had con- 
fronted her. She and Tom became firmer friends 
than ever. They were constantly to be found 
together, revelling in the society of rats, terriers, 
and ferrets. Here, Tom was entirely in his element, 
and took great delight in imparting to his fair 
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pupil lessons in natural history, accompanied by 
illustrations and experiments. 

A charming summer- tide for both of them. 
Still young enough to run wild and feel the full 
joy of existence, they were old enough to possess 
the perceptive faculties fully developed, and to 
delight in their exercise; and, above all, their 
intimate relations to one another in childhood 
prevented the intrusion of any awkward feeling of 
•constraint or self-consciousness to mar the serenity 
and innocence of the enjoyment they felt in one 
another's society. Those were indeed golden days. 

Under the circumstances Lady Upperton was 
on the whole well pleased that Tom should be in 
the running for Kate. The first ambition of the 
Countess had been to unite the two properties by 
arranging a marriage between Eate and Lord 
Orandcourt, but even to her contracted intelli* 
^ence it had become evident that this notable 
project was impracticable. Nothing would induce 
Orandcourt to take much trouble to make himself 
agreeable to any one. He was easy-going, pompous, 
s,nd vain, and Kate was at no pains to conceal that 
«he disliked and despised him. Grandcourt being 
out of the running. Lady Upperton regarded with 
favour the prospect of Grenville Court being 
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annexed by Tom. Neither Lord Upperton nor 
Grenville had the slightest wish to interfere with 
the young people. So they were left undisturbed, 
entirely to their own devices. 

In Kate's more serious moods Price came in 
for a fair share of her attention, nor did she relax 
her hold on the curate, whose paroxysms of annoy- 
ance, devotion, and despair underwent no diminu- 
tion. 

She continued to insist with a high hand on 
having her own way in the village, and accom- 
panied every manifestation of self-will with an 
exasperating compliment to Simpson's judgment 
— like a judge of appeal when he overrules the 
decision of the court below. It was a question 
with Simpson whether he did not look forward 
with pleasure to the advent of the London season, 
and the disappearance of his beloved tormentor, 
when he and the Miss Browns were left to manage 
the parish in their own way, subject only to the 
remote contingency of a rectorial veto. 

Time passed on ; Kate had three more seasons 
in London, and every year her sympathies 
broadened and deepened. She interested herself 
more and more in social questions, not questions 
affecting the * great world,' a designation which the 
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units who constitute * society ' have the impudence, 
as she thought in her ill-regulated mind, to arro- 
gate to themselves ; but questions concerning the 
life and well-being of milUons whose only claim to 
consideration consists in the possession of minds 
and bodies very similar to those of their * betters/ 

In short, Kate gave in her adhesion to the 
t flesh and blood ' theory ; that social heresy that 
proceeds on the assumption that all sorts and 
conditions of men are born very much the same, 
and develop differently because their education and 
surroundings are different. 

This theory suggested disquieting reflections. 
If, she argued, it was once admitted that all classes 
were influenced by class prejudice — in other words, 
by the respect paid to the idols of the tribe and 
the market-place — to much the same extent it 
followed that those of each class who were most 
affected by class prejudice, however bitterly they 
might rail at one another, were in reality kindred 
spirits, and subject to the same condemnation of 
taking for granted too easily and in too intolerant 
a spirit the views and opinions current among 
their associates. 

For instance, there was the agrarian question 
in Ireland. 
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When Kate heard an Irish landlord declaim 
violently against the whole class of tenants, and 
justify in the lump everything said and done by 
the landlords, and condemn in the lump every- 
thing said and done on the part of the tenants, 
this strange girl would arrive at the conclusion 
that if her informant had been born in the tenant 
class, he would assuredly have espoused with equal 
vehemence and injustice the views of the tenants. 

Similarly with regard to labour disputes. She 
held that in all probability if the Liveseys and the 
Tilletts had at an early age exchanged environments, 
they would also have exchanged convictions. This 
malleability of human nature she looked upon as 
the central fact, and, indeed, the fundamental 
basis of prudent political action, and from it 
she deduced one general principle, namely, that 
the most intolerable defect in a statesman was 
intolerance. 

She was much interested in the work of the 
University colonies which had undertaken to set 
things to rights in the East End of London. She 
visited Toynbee Hall and Oxford House, and while 
admiring the self-denial and success that marked 
the ministrations of enthusiastic young graduates 
doing their best to spread the light, she heard 
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with satisfaction from Price, whose intelligence 
and experience she had laid under contribution, 
that in the matter of instruction there was a good 
deal of reciprocity, the evangelists having acquired 
much practical information of great value from 
the evangelised. 

So Kate grew in knowledge if not in wisdom, 
and before she came of age was full of ideas on 
the social questions of the day, which she had 
deeply pondered in her heart. 
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CHAPTEE IV 

FATHER AND SON 

It was Saturday, the 15th of February, and Kate 
would come of age amid appropriate rejoicings on 
the following Tuesday, 

Pew people had studied her proceedings with 
greater interest than Matthew Price, the family 
lawyer and the father of Philip, 

In both these capacities, and especially in the 
latter, he had good reason to be deeply concerned 
in everything that would throw any light upon the 
prospects that might be opened up by her future 
career. Matthew Price was about fifty, and re- 
cently a widower. He took a severely practical 
view of life. His motto was * Nothing for nothing.' 
If at any time he had dreamt dreams and seen 
visions not connected with his own material 
advancement, or had acknowledged the spell of 
lofty ideals and aspirations, it must have been in 
the dim and distant past, for no trace of any 
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ennobling influence could now be seen in his rest- 
less furtive glance and sharp features. He was a 
dried up, mummified specimen of humanity, with 
all the sap squeezed out of it. Philip was to him 
a strange and embarrassing creature. He never 
knew where to take him. Philip was scarcely more 
amenable than Grenville himself to the motives 
and instincts of vulgar self-seeking, which alone 
influenced the thoughts and actions of the attorney, 
who was just now placed in a peculiarly delicate 
position with regard to his son. Philip had for 
some time been pressing his father to agree to his 
seeking his fortune at the Bar. He thought he 
had good prospects of success. He had taken an 
excellent degree, was Fellow of his college, and his 
father could, if he chose, secure him an opening. 
This very afternoon he was coming from Oxford to 
urge his petition. 

Matthew Price was not the man to pay the 
slightest attention to what he considered the 
vapourings of youthful ambition, and no argu- 
ment that Philip was at all likely to use would 
have any chance of producing the smallest effect 
upon him. His embarrassment and hesitation were 
not grounded upon the probable effect of anything 
his son would say, but on certain other considera- 
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tions which he was well aware must be put forward 
with great caution and reserve. 

With all his self-seeking he was a poor man. 
He had had losses, and was pressed for money. 
He had little except the business to leave to his 
two daughters and Philip. In the ordinary course 
of things he would have no hesitation in designing 
Philip to be his partner and eventually his suc- 
cessor, but as matters had turned out he saw an 
alluring prospect, the realisation of which might 
be furthered by his falling m with his son's wish. 

He had noticed with keen interest and even 
excitement the growing intimacy between Kate and 
Philip, a pair of impracticable fools well suited for 
one another in his opinion, and with his son 
established at Grenville Court he felt he could end 
his days in comfort and prosperity, a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished; but what, he asked 
himself, were the chances of its accomplishment, 
and under what conditions would those chances be 
most favourable? Above all, how was he to in- 
fluence that hare-brained socialist of a son of his, 
and inspire him with the energy and determina- 
tion that might be requisite to attain so great a 
prize ? He reflected, with a sigh, it would be nO 
use at all to urge those material arguments as to 
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wealth and position, which were the only ones he 
understood and knew how to employ. He must 
tread cautiously and warily on unfamiliar ground, 
advance pleas with which he had no sympathy, 
and listen with outward respect and seeming ac- 
quiescence to outbursts of silly rhetoric and high 
flown fudge. Was there ever a father, having the 
interests of an only son at heart, placed in a more 
pitiable and embarrassing position ? 

An additional circumstance of aggravation was 
not wanting. Matthew Price was obUged to ac- 
knowledge that his own personality was no in- 
considerable obstacle in the way of his son's 
success. His son was a scholar and a gentleman, 
he was neither, and knew that Grenville would 
consider him to be anything but an acquisition to 
the family circle; nor did he suppose that Kate 
would welcome him with cordiaUty as a father-in- 
law. Was there ever a more awkward position ? 
However, where his son's advancement was con- 
cerned, it became his duty to be deterred by no 
obstacles. 

Now, it was clear to him that Philip's chances 
of * nobbling ' the heiress would be greatly im- 
proved by urging his suit as a barrister with a 
prospect that he ' by wit or fortune led, might beat 
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a pathway out to wealth and fame,' rather than as 
a partner in the family firm of solicitors. It was 
of course quite open to an heiress to marry her 
family solicitor if she chose, and Kate's vagaries 
were almost as hopelessly unaccountable as those 
of her father; but such an alhance was not in 
accordance with the natural fitness of things. 
Pondering all this in his mind, he walked home 
from his oflSce to await the arrival of his in- 
comprehensible offspring. 

Philip soon burst in upon him, and was received 
with as much appearance of cordiality as his father 
could muster. 'Very glad to see you, my dear 
Philip. I congratulate you with all my heart on 
your Fellowship. I suppose you are a big man at 
Oxford.' 



* Well, father, I have done my best, and,' added 
the young man eagerly, * I have come here to ask 
you to allow me to follow up my success at Oxford 
by trying my luck at this Bar. What do you think 
of my chances ? Surely there is a better opening 
there for industry and any ability I may possess 
than in a solicitor's office.' 

* Nowadays,' answered his father evasively, * it 
seems to be thought that only barristers require 
brains, and that any fool can make a successful 
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solicitor. I tell you, Philip, that it is not so. But 
you don't come here only to ask my advice and 
discuss your prospects at the Bar. You have come 
to take part in the festivities next Tuesday at Gren- 
ville Court, where I understand you are to be master 
of the ceremonies.' 

' That post of distinction,' said Philip, ' is to be 
put in commission. Carruthers, Simpson, and I,, 
have all had our orders.' 

* You and Miss Grenville have done a good deal 
of work together lately, and she defers greatly ta 
your judgment, I am told.' 

* I don't know who can have told you that, 
father. I collect information for her, and she i& 
very grateful to me for my services in that respect.' 

* Ah, Philip,' said his father, with an affectation 
of extreme fervour, * she is indeed a peculiar but 
most lovable girl. I do you the justice to suppose 
you would go through fire and water to please her, 
and no doubt she knows it.' 

*I don't suppose,' said Philip, 'that she troubles 
her head much about my feelings. She requires 
certain information, she asks me to get it, and I do 
get it if I can, and that's all.' 

* Philip, I am sure you do her a great injustice. 
She is not the sort of girl to make use of a man in 
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the way she makes use of you, and then let him 
fall out of her thoughts with a few words of con- 
ventional gratitude. I am surprised you should 
think so poorly of her/ 

' I think poorly of her, father ? I, who think her 
the best, the cleverest, and the handsomest girl I 
ever met ? I consider myself amply repaid by her 
friendship. She knows I like to talk to her and 
work for her ; there's no question of going through 
fire and water to please her. What I do for her 
isn't much, and I don't in the least see that I am 
bound to fill her thoughts any more than Carru-^ 
thers or Simpson, who do just as much for her ; and 
for all I know she may have dozens of slaves in 
London.' 

' And do you really mean to tell me, my dear 
Philip, that you think she is unjust enough to rate 
your services to her with those of Simpson and 
Carruthers ? Do you really suppose she puts Car- 
ruthers' instructions in the ways of rats and terriers, 
on a par with your criticisms on the classics ? As 
for Simpson, it is his duty to know about the parish,, 
and she can't have much confidence in him, as she 
notoriously goes about upsetting all his arrange- 
ments, while you slave — as you very properly call 
it — slave for her in the East End of London, ani 
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you know that she naturally sets great store by 
your advice. Why, Carruthers and Simpson to- 
gether don't do a tenth part as much for her as 
you do ! If she has a spark of feeling it is impos- 
sible she should not be deeply touched by your 
devotion ; it is, indeed.' 

Matthew Price paused, and directed a quick, 
searching glance at his son, to see how he received 
this mode of putting the case. Philip looked dis- 
turbed. The leaven was working. His father re- 
sumed : * Philip, my dear boy, you don't understand 
how serious the situation may be. It is the simple 
truth, and no mere figment of parental partiality, 
to say that you have already won a name among 
scholars. I had not your educational advantages, 
and don't profess to know anything about scholar- 
ship myself. I go by what Grenville tells me, and 
he is not given to flattery.' 

* I am glad, father, Mr. Grenville has expressed 
s, favourable opinion of my scholarship. It is not 
to be compared with his. But I don't see why my 
being a scholar should make the situation serious.' 

'One step at a time, my dear Philip. Miss 
-Grenville is also a scholar. She has the good 
.sense to enjoy a discussion with you upon classical 
subjects. She knows the high opinion her father 
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has of you, and shares it. That places you at once 
in her estimation on a pedestal far above the Simp- 
sons and Carrutherses, with whom she associates. 
She just plays with them ; you she takes seriously. 
That's the first step. She began by admiring your 
attainments, as everybody must, my dear Philip, 
and enjoying your conversation about matters in 
which she felt the deepest interest. By degrees 
her interests expand. The classics give place in 
importance to some theory about flesh and blood, 
which is, I believe, a form of socialism. Here again 
you are her trusted adviser. One thing leads to 
another. Pray understand me, Philip, nothing is 
further from my wish than to make too much of 
the striking intimacy between you and Miss Greri- 
ville. I do not for a moment suggest that she is 
consciously influenced by any feeling towards you, 
except quite a proper gratitude for your services, 
and, let me add, a due respect for your abilities 
and knowledge. But, my dear Philip, lookers-on 
see most of the game, and when a very charming 
girl and a young man get talking together about 
flesh and blood theories, why, I must be allowed to 
say that we elder people can't help drawing our 
own conclusions.' 

* Indeed, father, you are mistaken,' returned 
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Philip blushing. * You make a great deal too much 
of what I have done for her. We have always met 
on the most perfectly unembarrassed terms, and 
talked together just on the footing of two old 
schoolfellows or college chums. Why, when I was 
«,t Eton I did lots of fellows' verses for them. They 
were obliged to me, and there the matter ended. 
I did not expect them to be eternally grateful to 
me. Miss Grenville treats me as if she had been 
4i.t Eton with me. I don't expect, I have no right 
to expect, anything more than the friendly recog- 
nition of my services that she is always ready to 
give.' 

*The question, my dear boy, is not what you 
•expect, but what in the natural course of events 
she may be ready to accord to you, even without 
your solicitation. She is of a generous nature, and 
cannot fail to estimate your services and abilities 
at a much higher rate than you do yourself.' 

* Father,' rejoined Philip, * I cannot believe that 
she either does, or will, think of me in any other 
light than that of a pleasant companion and faith- 
ful friend ; but, if you think otherwise, rather than 
stand in her way, I must, whatever it costs me, 
give up that pleasant companionship, that delight- 
ful friendship, for her sake.' 
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* Nobly spoken Philip ; nobly spoken. Just what 
I should have expected of my son. Such a senti- 
ment does you the highest credit. But, remember, 
Miss Grenville is no ordinary girl, and can you be 
sure the chivalrous and quixotic renunciation you 
propose would really promote her true happiness ? 
Hers is an exceptional case, and she must be 
treated exceptionally.' 

* Father,' exclaimed Philip, much excited, * I say 
once more I am certain you are mistaken. I don't 
believe any renunciation will be required. With 
me there has been no question of the nature of the 
footing we are on together, and I am sure that in 
her mind there is no question either. With her 
expectations and surroundings it is simply im- 
possible that she should look upon me in the light 
you suggest.' 

* I am surprised at you, Philip ; I am indeed,' 
said his father. * While you confined yourself to 
misgivings as to your being worthy to make preten- 
sion to the best, the cleverest, and the handsomest 
girl you had ever met, you displayed a becoming 
modesty which, as your father, I thought sat well 
upon you, though I feared it might mar your pros- 
pects in life. But now you go off on another tack, 
which shows that in your heart you don't believe 
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in Miss Grenville's professions and consider her to 
be very much like other girls, and subject to the 
same prejudices as the rest of her kind — prejudices 
which she aflfects to despise. In short, it is evident 
you look upon her as a mere sham. Wait a 
minute/ he added, as Philip showed signs of im- 
patience, * and I will explain. You now talk about 
Miss Grenville's expectations and surroundings as 
rendering it simply impossible that she should 
condescend to you. If she was an ordinary girl I 
should be the first to admit the force of that objec- 
tion, but in taking that view, pray what reality do 
you attribute to her theory of flesh and blood ? 
After all, you are a gentleman and have been edu- 
cated with gentlemen, and, I suppose, if one man is 
as good as another, it follows with much greater 
force that one gentleman is as good as another. 
I repeat, that to talk as you do you must consider 
all her high-minded professions as the veriest sham 
upon the face of the earth. This, forsooth, is the 
opinion you have formed of the best and cleverest 
and handsomest of women. She is to be twisted 
round by social prejudices just as if, for all the 
world, she were the gayest and most empty-headed 
butterfly that ever talked nonsense to a guardsman 
or jilted an earl for a duke. Eeally, my dear Philip, 
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you must excuse my warmth, you really must ; I 
cannot sit here quietly while you take away Miss 
Grenville's character like that.' 

Matthew Price leant back in his chair, with an 
air of conscious virtue blended with pride and 
satisfaction at the ease and energy with which he 
had delivered himself of this impassioned flood of 
rhetoric. 

Philip looked very grave, and thanking his 
father for his unreserved expression of opinion, left 
the room to meditate upon the situation, forgetting 
in his perplexity at the new view of things just 
presented to him that he had obtained no answer 
one way or the other to his request to be allowed 
to go to the Bar. 

Matthew Price looked after him and muttered 
to himself, * I wonder if every Fellow of a college is 
as big a fool as my boy there. He has no more 
idea of making his way in the world than a baby. 
However, I have managed to get something into 
his thick head. Heavens ! what a mercy it was that 
he did not favour me with a long tirade upon the 
prospect of his becoming Lord Chancellor. That 
really would have been too much for my patience.* 
So saying, this model parent took up his hat and put 
on his great-coat for a stroll before it got quite dark. 
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CHAPTEE V 

SHADOWS 

Matthew Price went oflf at a good pace towards 
Grenville Park. 

He often went there. The place had a strong 
fascination for him. As a man of the world and a 
man of business, he had one failing — he was given 
to counting his chickens before they were Latched ; 
already, in his mind's eye, Philip married to Kate 
was in possession of Grenville Court. 

For years he had anxiously watched the grow- 
ing intimacy between the two young people ; every 
time Kate went to London he had trembled lest 
Philip should be supplanted; every time she re- 
turned unattended he felt more and more confi- 
dence in the realisation of his hopes ; and now he 
permitted himself to revel in the unrestrained 
indulgence of the vision of ease, luxury, and dignity 
which he had conjured up as the fitting reward 
ordained by Providence for many years of toil. So 
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entirely had his thoughts become engrossed by this 
pleasing vision that he would wander for hours 
round the house and grounds, planning improve- 
ments and alterations, and could hardly refrain 
from giving Grenville advice on matters not gene- 
rally considered to be within the province of the 
family solicitor. 

To-day his talk with Philip had fixed his 
thoughts more firmly than ever on his favourite 
project. What a lucky dog Philip was to have 
such a father ! — a father to give him good advice 
and spare no trouble to keep him up to the mark. 
But for the paternal exhortation, thought he, his 
foolish boy would have let slip through his hands 
the richest prize in the country. What a beautiful 
park it was, with its lake and its old timber, and 
what a commodious and substantial house ! What 
an advertisement he could make of the property, if 
it was for sale ! And there was no denying that 
the heiress of all this comfort and splendour, though 
she had her peculiarities, was undoubtedly the 
finest girl in the West of England, and people said 
the cleverest — perhaps, he reflected, too clever for 
perfect domestic enjoyment, but that was not his 
look-out. 

Absorbed in these engrossing meditations, he 
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was making his way homeward in the dusk, through 
a plantation near the bouse, when his attention 
was arrested by the sound of voices, and he noticed 
two rough-looking fellows a little in front of him, 
deeply engaged in conversation. He was about to 
quicken his pace and pass them by, when he caught 
a few words that induced him to change his pur- 
pose and keep behind as much out of sight as pos- 
sible, so as to hear more. One was a slouching 
fellow, very commonly dressed, while his companion 
was somewhat smarter and better set up. 

* Heiress,' said the latter with great emphasis, 
* her a heiress ! I tell 'ee what it is. Bill, her baint 
no more a heiress nor yu or me. Doan't 'ee make 
no mistake, I know what I'm a talking of. I never 
see th' young leddy, though I've a heerd tell her be 
a brave sight ; but her baint no heiress, I tell 'ee,' 

* Dick,' said his companion, * yu'm be daft, 
that's what yu'm be ; I tell 'ee t' darter to Squure 
Grenville be heiress to this beer property, and if 
her baint, who be ? ' 

* I doan't say nowt agin that,' retorted Dick, * t' 
young leddy be darter t' old Squire, sure enough ; 
but theer be darters and darters.' 

* What's that yu'm be saying, Dick ? ' 

* I tell 'ee. Bill, there be darters and darters. It 
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taint every darter what t' law says be a darter ; 
fiay yu'm not rightly married, and where be your 
-darter then ? ' 

' Squire (Jrenville not rightly married, Dick ? 
Why I've a heerd tell theer was a matter of two 
parsons, won to help t' ither, an' if two parsons 
warn't capable to see t' Squire rightly married, 
they should ought to be ashamed o' theirselves, 
they should ; an' all t' jeounty theer to look on. I 
reckon they parsons seed her got her marriage 
lines — they'm paid for it.' 

* That be just what 'twas, Bill. Her'd got her 
marriage lines all right ; to be sure parsons did it 
all reg'lar, I doan't say nowt agin t' parsons. 
Her'd been married afore, and her'd got won tu 
many marriage lines. That be how 'twas.' 

' 'Ess,' said Bill reflectively ; * I've a heerd tell 
as how her was a widder, but there baint no law be 
there agin t' Squire marrying a widder, if so be he 
hibd a mind to ? Why John Slocombe he tuk an 
married Jane Chappie, an' her twice a widder. 
Surely they gentry be let do just what they'm a 
mind to, same as ither folk. Doan't 'ee tell me. 
I tell 'ee it be clane contrairy tu raison what yu 
«ays.' 

*An' I says,' replied Dick, 'that it be clane 
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contrairy tu raison tu say as a widder be let tu 
have two husbands, the both of 'em alive at won 
time. Yu and me mind Jim Spry, him as did six 
months for bigamy they said 'twas.' 

* What, t' old Squire commit bigamy, same as. 
Jim Spry, an' two parsons an' t' whole county 
looking at 'em ? I tell 'ee 'tis a thing impossible.*^ 

* An' I tell 'ee,' resumed Dick, ' as 'tis trew, le 
alone possible. 'Tis as trei^ as I be standing here. 
If yu want to know how 'twas, 'twas in this way.' 

'Yu'm be a wonder to talk, yu'm be,' inter- 
rupted Bill, with incredulity, ' but tell us how 
'twas, then.' 

' That be just what I be a cooming to,' rejoined 
Dick, with some severity, ' I tell 'ee 'twas like this. 
Yu mind Muster Brydon ? Muster Brydon was t' 
young genTman her married afore her tuk up with 
Squire Grenville.' 

' I've a heerd tell Brydon was t' name of 'un,'^ 
assented Bill. 

* I was outdoor man to this 'ere Brydon,' con- 
tinued Dick. * He was a smooth-spoke chap when 
it plazed 'un, but when he'd a-got a drap inside, 
lord how he did larrup she ! It worn't long aa 
they lived togither. Her left 'un, an' he tuk to 
bad company. They du say t' country got too hot 
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tu hold 'un. Any way, he got some ready com, an' 
he an' me us sails for the West Indy Islands, an' 
lands at Hayti. Theer us finds t' yaller Jack, so 
they calls it, an' folks dying oflf like flies. So 
Muster Brydon he got tarrable 'fraid, an' says he, 
" Let's take t' next boat awver to Merriky." Then 
he thuiks a bit, an' says he, "I tell 'ee what 'tis, 
yu shall write home t' missis, and tell she as I'm 
dead 'long o' t' yaller Jack, an' then her won't 
bother me no more, an' ither folk won't bother me 
no more ; an* when I'm in Merriky, I'll be Alfred 
Brown, an' nobody won't know nothing 'bout 
me ! " ' 

* An' yu wrote that theer letter ? ' asked Bill. 

'Well,' answered Dick, 'I won't tell 'ee I 
didn't.' 

' Then I tell 'ee,' retorted Bill, * yu'm be just 
every bit so bad as Jim Spry. 'Twas yu made t' 
poor leddy tu commit bigamy ; leastways 'twas yu 
aided an' 'betted.' 

"Twasn't no business of mine,' returned Dick. 
' How iver was I to know her was 'bout tu commit 
bigamy — her what had been larrupped that sound 
by her genuine husband? A brave sight o' lar- 
rupping them gals will put with, to be sure. Theer 
worn't, in my opinion, no difference 'tween Arthur 
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Brydon and Alfred Brown — won was ad big a 
blackguaird as t'ither ; an' theer worn't, according, 
not won pin tu chuse which on 'en[i was alive an' 
which dead. That was the way I see it. How- 
somever, we got to Merriky, an' Alfred Brown 'ee 
had good luck in mining, an' made his pile of 
dollars ; an' then 'ee goes on t' spree, an' won day, 
just as 'ee was getting a bit low again, 'ee read in 
t' paper t' marriage of his missis. He was that 
plaised theer worn't no holding of him ; he see his 
way for to git more coin, 'ee taks to t' spirits, gets 
tockstikated, an' that quarrelsome 'ee draws his 
six-shooter, an' was settled hisself by a bullet, an' 
theer's a end o' Alfred Brown an' Arthur Brydon.' 
*An' yu never coom back nor never wrote?' 
asked Bill. 

* 'Tworn't no business o' mine, as I told 'ee 
afore. Times was good in Merriky just then, an' 
I cleared oflf tu Chicago, an' theer I set up tu kill 
pigs. I've a stook ten thousand of 'un won day. 
Byme-by times got bad, an' I coom awver t' old 
country ; an' I minded Squire Grenville's marriage, 
an' I thowt as I could find folk, mebbe, as would 
be glad to know what I've a-tauld to 'ee.' 

* I tell 'ee,' said Bill, * it be main likely yu be 
guilty of aiding an' 'betting bigamy, an' yu'm best 
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to say nowt. It baint no gude for yu to coom 
heer a-telling of it t' old Squire or Squire's darter. 
Ne'er a won of 'un wadn't pay 'ee not a fardun tu 
hauld your tongue. If yu was tu tell 'un t' next 
day 'twad be knawed all awver t' county. 'Twad 
be t' Squire hisself to tell as his darter worn't no 
heiress, an' some ither folk was rightful heir.' 

*Yes,' groaned Price to himself, *the fellow's 
about right there ; that's the confounded vexatious 
part of the business. If Grenville was like anybody 
else, there would be no harm done, even supposing 
this yarn to be true.' 

* I tell 'ee, Dick,' pursued Bill, * if yu'm tu tell 
any won, 'twud be best tu tell t'ither won — t' won 
as has t' right agin t' Squire's darter.' 

* Devilish good advice,' thought Price ; * but he 
sha'n't do that, if I can help it.' 

' An' how be I to find out who be t'ither won ? ' 
asked Dick. 

* If any won knows,' said Bill, * 'tis that theer 
Price, t' ugly little lawyer. I'll show 'ee t' house 
of 'un, but if 'twas a thing possible tu kape t' whole 
saycret, 'twad be best.' 

With that sentiment Price heartily concurred, 

as he watched the receding figures of the two men. 

He was reduced to a pitiable state. This was 
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indeed a bolt out of the blue ! However, with a- 
great effort he pulled himself together, and endea- 
voured to take stock of the situation. 

In one respect the discovery was not so serioua 
as his unconscious informant had supposed. The 
whole of his property was absolutely at Grenville'ft 
disposal ; there was no settlement to prevent him 
from making Kate his heir, if he should be so 
minded. He was very reticent about his business 
arrangements, preferring when he could to keep 
them in his own hands; but Price thought it 
probable he had already made a will leaving 
everything to Kate, and if so, it would be highly 
desirable to let well alone. Bat of this the 
attorney could not be certain, for Kate being, as 
far as her father knew, both his heir-at-law and 
sole next-of-kin, he might have thought it unneces- 
sary to make a will exactly similar to that which 
the law would make for him. 

Of course, if he knew what Price hardly 
doubted must be the truth, Grenville would cer- 
tainly make a will; but Price entertained grave 
misgivings as to whether that will would be a 
document altogether to his taste. 

* What confounded hard lines it is ! ' he 
thought. * Just as if I was not plagued enough 
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by that idiot of a son of mine, and now I have to 
reckon besides with the nnaccountaUe vagaries of 
Grenville. If he was at all like other men, the 
matter would be qnite simple, and need give no 
trouble to any one, beyond a little temporary 
annoyance. I should go and tell him all about it ; 
he would — if he hasn't done so already — make a 
will leaving everything to his daughter, and there 
would be an end of the whole business. Dick's 
story, supposing it to be true, wouldn't make a 
dump of difference. It would give the county 
something to talk about, and in, say, five Sundays 
would be forgotten. No blame would attach to 
Kate's father, or even her mother. It is madden- 
ing to think how the perverseness and obstinacy of 
one man may upset this arrangement and produce 
incalculable confusion and mischief. But,' he 
reflected ruefully, *it is quite impossible to say 
how Grenville will act; the only thing certain is 
that he will take a different view from any one 
else. He may ride off — who knows ? — on some 
whim about not keeping the rightful heir out of 
the property. I believe there are some distant 
cousins of his being chucked about the world 
somewhere. I shouldn't be surprised if he was to 
advertise for the lost heir to oust his own daughter 
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— just like him — and I should be expected to help 
him to pick some dirty ragamufiSn out of the 
gutter and educate him to take Kate's inheritance. 
Good heavens! the thought suffocates me. It's 
outrageous ; and yet I should be sorry to take my 
afiSdavit he wouldn't do it. Queer thing Provi- 
dence should put men like that into positions 
where they can do such a deuced lot of harm. 

* And to make things worse, I don't well know 
how matters stand at present. I, the family soli- 
citor, don't even know whether he has made a will 
or not. If he has — and I suppose he has — I'll be 
bound he has put it away in some drawer where 
there will be all the trouble in the world to find it, 
instead of giving it to me to keep. If I can dis- 
cover that he has made a will, clearly my best course 
will be to intimidate that precious scoundrel Dick 
into holding his tongue, if I can, and letting well 
filone; and yet, confound it! these stories. always 
leak out, and the fool has been blabbing already. 

*But suppose there's no will. In that case, 
Grenville must be told — there's no other way to get 
him to make one. Any will is better than none at 
all. There must be some limit even to his cursed 
folly. Even he couldn't cut his daughter oflf with 
a shilling and leave her to starve because a scoun- 
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drel had induced her mother to believe he was dead 
when he wasn't. No ! it is clear Kate, under any 
will, would get a portion, the same portion perhaps 
her father got during the life of his brother. 
There are then,' he argued, * three possibilities to be 
kept clearly in view. If Grenville has made his 
will, and Dick's story can be concealed from him, 
Kate will undoubtedly have the whole property. 
If Grenville has not made his will, he must be in- 
duced to do so if necessary by being told the truth, 
in which case Kate will certainly get a younger 
child's portion. Again, if Grenville should die in- 
testate, it is almost certain Kate will get nothing, 
as that ruffian Dick is sure to see his opportunity 
and come forward with his story.' 

Turning these thoughts over and over in his 
mind as he walked home. Price felt, amid the gloom 
and uncertainty hanging over the future and threat- 
ening destruction to his cherished expectation, that 
he had one signal mercy to be thankful for, in the 
strange chance by which the truth had been revealed 
to him. He had at least a whole clear day in which 
to make due preparations for tackling Dick when 
he came to ask for advice, and that day, by the 
special favour of Providence, happened to be Sun- 
day, so that he would be quite secure from inter- 
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ruption. Again, Dick was, by his own confession, 
a blackguard, and probably a liar, and had the 
story not been revealed accidentally. Price felt that 
he might have entertained grave doubts as to the 
truth of the ofl&cial version he would be favoured 
with at Dick's convenience. After all, he reflected, 
things might have been worse. 

Forewarned was forearmed, and he succeeded 
in subduing his agitation sufficiently to conjure up 
his usual bland, and, as he flattered himself, amiable 
<'xpression of countenance at the family dinner. 

When his daughters had retired, he had a duty 
to perform towards his son. 

* Philip,' said this best of parents, * I want a 
word with you. You doubtless remember, my dear 
fellow, the conversation we had together this after- 
noon — a very interesting conversation, my dear 
Philip, very interesting indeed.' 

* Yes, father,' said Philip. 

* Well, my dear Philip, if you will allow me to 
advise you, I should say be cautious, my dear 
Philip, be cautious ; proceed by degrees, do nothing 
rashly. Make your ground good before you take a 
step in advance. It is best so in the end. More 
haste worse speed. Good-night, my dear Philip, 
good-night.' 
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CHAPTER VI 

MATTHEW PRICE SCORES 

The best of parents, having perfected his plan of 
campaign, started early on Monday to catch the 
first train to the county town, leaving word that 
he would be at his office by two o'clock. As he 
drove through the village in his dog-cart, groups of 
children on their way to school were admiring, with 
the round-eyed curiosity and delight of youth, the 
progress of the triumphal arches and other prepa- 
rations for the following day, when Kate and her 
father were to * promenade ' in an open carriage. 
These rustic tokens of respect and affection, the 
litter from ^hich caused his horse to shy and 
nearly upset the cart, failed to awaken any sympa- 
thetic chord in the heart of the lawyer. 

Stran^^e thing, he thought, as he steadied his 
horse, that popular favour should be extended to 
that crazy old curmudgeon Grenville, whose mis- 
chievous eccentricities are causing me so much 
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trouble and annoyance. If these silly bumpkins 
only knew the truth, their salutations would be 
reserved for me, who am slaving to prevent Kate 
from becoming the victim of an act of gross injus- 
tice ; and the cross sour face of the little lawyer 
struck a chill into the hearts of such young persons 
as were ill-advised enough to look up at him. 

On arriving at his office after his excursion, he 
was told that Eichard Da we was waiting to see 
him. Having comfortably settled himself in his 
chair and placed a memorandum on the desk in 
front of him, he intimated his readiness to see the 
gentleman, and had no difficulty in recognising in 
Mr. Eichard Dawe the * Dick ' of the conversation 
he had overheard^ 

Dawe was ill at ease under the inquisitive 
glance of the lawyer, and it was only after con- 
siderable hesitation that he found courage to 
announce that he came to ask a question having 
reference to the Grenville Estate. 

Had Price not already known what his errand 
was, he might have found it hard to guess the exact 
nature of the information Dawe required. After a 
decent display of mystification. Price kindly helped 
his client out, and told him that if he rightly 
understood his question, what he wanted to know 
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^as, who would be the heir to the Grenville Estates 
after Kate ? 

* That be it/ assented Dick. 

* Then let me tell you, Mr. Dawe, it is a most 
extraordinary question to ask. I, who am the 
family solicitor, have really never given the matter 
a thought. It is enough for me to know that Miss 
Grenville is young and healthy, likely to marry 
and have children ; and it has never occurred to me 
to consider to whom the estates would go if she 
died childless. I hope, Mr. Dawe, you don't know 
of any one who wishes to murder the young 
lady ? ' 

* No,' said Dick, * it baint that way ; tis like 
this, I've a got summut to say t' next heir, if so 
be I can find 'un.' 

' Eeally, Mr. Dawe, you are more mysterious 
than ever. If you have anything to say concern- 
ing the property, to the next heir, surely it must 
concern the present owner, and I, as the family 
solicitor, have a right to be told.' 

* You see, sir, 'tis like this — if t' next heir doant 
wish to say nowt about what I've a mind to tell 
'un, 'tisn't for no ither folk to say nowt.' 

* Well, Mr. Dawe,' said the attorney, in his 
blandest accents, *I confess you excite my curi- 

G 
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osity, but let me tell you that to find the next heir 
may not be such a simple matter as you suppose. 
Hunting up a pedigree involves trouble and ex- 
pense, and excuse me if I suggest that if you would 
favour me with your confidence, I should be a 
better judge than you as to whether it would be 
worth your while to incur the necessary expendi- 
ture.' 

Dawe was perplexed and hesitated, but at 
length the blandishments of the little lawyer pre- 
vailed, and the story was begun, pretty much to 
the effect already narrated. 

When Dawe got to the start for Hayti, Price 
interrupted him to ask the name of the vessel in 
which they had sailed. 

Dawe answered at once that the ship was the 

* Foam,* from Liverpool. 

* Yes,' said Price, consulting the paper that lay 
in front of him on the desk, • and pray when did 
you land ? ' 

* I reckon t'was 'bout mid Octawber.' 

* Yes,* said Price, again consulting the paper, 

* proceed, your memory is good,' 

* Well, sir,' said Dawe, evading the inquisitive 
glance of the lawyer by fixing his eyes steadily on 
the ground, * us hadn't a been not four-and-twenty 
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hours on land when Muster Brydon he was tuk 
had wi' t' yaller Jack.' 

* So your master was taken ill of yellow fever, 
was he ? ' said Price, struck with this variation 
from the original story. 

* Yes, sir, and niver a sowl to mind 'un but 
m€J.* 

* Were you in lodgings, or at an hotel ? ' 

*In lodgings, sir, and nawbody niver go nigh 
*un but me.' 

* So you did everything for him ; this is really 
very interesting,' said Price ; * and you succeeded in 
preserving his precious Ufe ? ' 

* Yes, sir, he coom round at last.' 

* And how long was he coming round ? ' 

* Mebbe 'twas a fortnight, mebbe more.' 

* Then I may take it,' said the lawyer, * he was 
in bed at least a fortnight ? ' 

*Yes, sir.' 

* Then how was it, may I ask, Mr. Dawe, that 
the announcement of his death from yellow fever 
appeared in the Times ? ' said Price, again con- 
sulting the paper. 

* I was a cooming to that. 'Twas in this way,' 
said Dawe, looking very uncomfortable. * Muster 
Brydon, he was main bad, an' he says to me, 

o 2 
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-* Dawe," says he, " I be guyne to die, I be, an' 
jus yu tak an' write to my missis, an' tell 'un haow 
I died, an' till I see t' letter I won't die comforble," 
says he ; an' so I set down an' wrote that there 
letter, an' he tuk it an' put it under t' piller, an' I 
never see it no more.' 

* H'm ! ' said the attorney, * and so nobody 
saw the patient for at least a fortnight, except 
you ? ' 

*I sent for t' doctor, and he coom some- 
times.' 

* I suppose you were always present when the 
doctor came ? ' 

* Yes, sir, in coorse I was.' 

' Very well, proceed,' said Price, leaning back 
in his chair, with a smile of triumph. * By-the- 
by,' added he, * how do you suppose that letter 
got posted ? ' 

This was a question that caused Dawe no 
anxiety. In concocting his story, he had foreseen 
the necessity of inventing a plausible theory to 
account for the news of his master's death, so he 
answered, quite at his ease, * I reckon he must a 
posted that there letter hisself; anyway, T niver 
see no more of 'un.' 

* So Mr. Brydon posted the letter himself ? He 
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couldn't have posted it while he was in bed, as no 
one went near him except you and the doctor in 
your presence ; the letter, then, could not, I sup- 
pose, have been posted till your patient got out of 
bed, could it ? ' 

* I reckon, sir, that be so.' 

* And when Mr. Brydon got well, what did you 
do?' 

* Us tuk the steamer " Snake," Captain Harris, 
and sailed for New Orleans.' 

Mr. Dawe proceeded with his story, which did 
not substantially vary from the version with which 
Price was already famiUar. From time to time 
the lawyer plied him with questions, but in this 
part of his narrative failed to discover any good 
reason for doubting its accuracy. 

On completion of ihe recital, Price assumed a 
stern and judicial aspect, and turning his chair 
half round, so as to present a full front to his 
informant, he addressed him, ex cathedra, as 
follows : 

* You will, I think, admit that I have listened 
with patience and attention to the singular narra- 
tive you have put forward. May I ask if I am the 
only person who has been favoured with it, or is it 
the common property of the village ? ' 
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' I've a told 'e t' wudn't do to let folks knaw,' 
replied Dawe evasively. 

* Then may I take it, Mr. Dawe, that you have 
told nobody, and that this matter remains a secret 
between you and me ? ' 

* Yes, sir, a saycret, sure 'nough/ 

* And you've told nobody ? ' 

* Never a sowl, sir,' assented Dawe. 

* Very well, Mr. Dawe ; you have been good 
enough to afford me an excellent opportunity of 
forming a judgment as to your credibility, as I 
shall proceed to show. Assuming, however, that 
the statements you have kindly favoured me with 
can be substantiated, it is no doubt in your power, 
by disseminating them, to cause Mr. and Miss 
Grenville a certain amount of annoyance. I say 
advisedly if your statements can be substantiated 
— for I shall be able to show you presently that I 
know part of your story to be false, and that being 
so — having no guarantee but your word for the 
remainder — ^you will excuse me for observing that if 
there was any occasion for testing the truth of the 
story, your own assertions would go very little way 
to prove it. It is, however, my pleasing duty to 
inform you that whether your story is true or false 
makes no difference at all in the devolution of the 
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Grenville Estates, and consequently, except as I 
have said as a means of annoyance, your secret is 
not worth sixpence.' 

Here he paused for a reply, and directed an 
inquiring glance at Dawe, who fidgeted in his 
€hair with an uneasy consciousness that ' some- 
thing was up,' and that the attorney was either in 
league with the devil, or gifted in some other 
mysterious way with supernatural powers. 

After an interval for reflection, Dawe decided 
to refrain for the present from comment on the 
aspersions cast on his character for truthfulness, 
a.nd to pursue that part of the subject which re- 
ferred to the value of his revelations ; he said, 
* Not make no difference as tu who gets t' property? 
a.n' how can that be, sir ? ' 

' It's simple enough ; the property belongs 
absolutely to Mr. Grenville, and he can leave it by 
will to whom he pleases. On hearing your story, 
he will, of course, if he has not done so already, 
make a will leaving everything to his daughter.' 

* Dear me, sir,' replied Dawe, in great astonish- 
ment, not unmixed with increduUty, ' an' do 'e 
mane tu say, sir, as t' young lady can get t' pro- 
perty agin t' rightful heir ? I thowt as rich folks' 
property be always 'tailed on t' rightful heir ? * 
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* I tell you,' said Price testily, ' there's no 
entail in this case. I'm the family solicitor, and I 
ought to know.' 

Dawe felt that this statement, if true, shook to 
its very foundations his preconceived notions of 
the British Constitution. He could hardly credit 
that the liberty of the subject was carried to such 
an extreme as to enable the owner of a big estate 
to set up his own will and pleasure in defiance of 
the sacred principle of primogeniture, fortified by 
the law of entail, a principle which he believed 
every magistrate, before he took his seat on the 
bench, had to swear a solemn oath to maintain in 
common with the monarchy and the laws against 
poachers. He was unable to assimilate such a 
startling announcement at once, and sat staring 
at the lawyer in blank amazement and perplexity, 
doubtful whether he ought to accept from the 
Lord Chancellor himself a statement, the ante* 
cedent improbability and indeed monstrous cha- 
racter of which seemed to him so manifest. 
However, the lawyer had given his opinion deci- 
sively and with warmth, and it was no use to 
reopen the subject with him. Dawe determined, 
therefore, to follow up the question of the will, 
reserving for further consideration the question of 
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Price's credibility ; so he observed, * An* yu've said 
the Squire arn't made no will ? ' 

* I said nothing of the kind,' answered Price ; 
* what I said was that I thought it very probable 
Mr. Grenville had made a will.' 

* Then if so be t' Squire have made a will, it 
baint you as got it ? ' 

* It's no business of yours where Mr. Grenville 
keeps his will,' retorted Price, annoyed at having 
let slip a piece of information he might as well 
have kept to himself. 'And now, Mr. Dawe,' 
added Price, resuming his judicial manner, * I 
have something of personal interest to say to you. 
I have just told you that I have detected you in 
making statements that are false in more than one 
particular, and I propose to gratify your curiosity by 
giving you chapter and verse in support of that 
assertion of mine. Your memory is, I find, ex- 
cellent, and so far as your story is founded on fact 
I have the pleasure to congratulate you on iaving 
told it intelligibly and well, but allow me to add,. 
Mr. Dawe, that you are not equally good at fiction. 
I will charitably suppose that you are a novice in 
the art of lying; at any rate, I will show you that- 
you have been a sad bungler. Now, listen to me :: 
you stated, I don't doubt with truth, that you audi 
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Brydon sailed from Liverpool to Hayti in the 
" Foam," and that you arrived at your destination 
about the middle of October. This morning I 
occupied myself in looking up the shipping intel- 
ligence of five-and-twenty years ago, and made 
some notes I thought might be useful. Here they 
are on this paper in front of me. Referring to 
these notes, I find the "Foam," from Liverpool, 
arrived at Hayti on October 17, and so far my 
information corroborates both the truth of your 
story and the accuracy of your memory.* 

At this point Da we gave it up; he was now 
quite certain that Price was in league with the 
devil ; indeed, he had his suspicions that the 
lawyer and Old Nick himself were one and the 
same person. 

* Now, observe,* continued Price, delighted at 
the effect he produced, 'where the fiction comes 
in. I found this morning, on referring to the 
obituary notices in the Times, that the an- 
nouncement of Brydon's death was inserted on 
November 10. On consulting the shipping intel- 
ligence I found that there was only one mail from 
Hayti during the last fortnight in October, and 
that mail, which must have been the one con- 
taining the news of Brydon's death, sailed on 
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October 19, two days after he landed in the " Foam." 
It is clear, therefore, that your letter must not 
only have been written, but posted, within two 
days of your arrival at Hayti. A man of your 
intelligence will doubtless perceive at once that 
these facts effectually dispose of your cock-and-bull 
story about the yellow fever/ 

Dawe could only murmur that he reckoned 
someone must have taken and posted the letter in 
the early part of Brydon's illness, without his 
knowing anything about it. 

' Then,' retorted Price, in high glee, * what 
becomes of your assurance that no one but the 
doctor went near Brydon during his illness, and he 
always in your presence ? ' 

* I must 'a forgot,' said Dawe. 

* No, Mr. Dawe, you do injustice to a very 
excellent memory. You know quite well that 
letter was posted. The fact is, Mr. Dawe, you 
entered into a conspiracy, an abominable con- 
spiracy with your master, to spread the false news 
of his death with a view no doubt of defrauding 
his creditors, and it may be also with a view of 
inducing his wife to marry again and subjecting 
her to blackmail. A foul conspiracy, Mr. Dawe, 
and you stand in a very perilous position. I don't 
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know what course it may be my duty to take in 
the matter.' 

' 'Twas master's doing ; I hadn't no idee 'twas 
any harm,* muttered Dawe, thoroughly subdued 
and a good deal frightened. 

* That plea won't avail you,' said Price, ' and I 
have not done with you yet. There's another lie 
of yours I have to nail to the counter. You had 
the effrontery just now to protest that you had 
kept this story of yours secret and told no one, 
while only last Saturday I overheard you myself 
tell it to a rustic you called Bill.' 

Probably it would have been wiser on the part 
of Price to have kept this revelation back, and 
not to have torn oflf the veil of mystery that added 
so much superstitious terror to his words. Dawe 
now held the clue to the situation, and was im- 
mensely relieved to find that the lawyer was, after 
all, mere flesh and blood like other people, and 
not necessarily indebted to the devil for his 
information. 

Dawe at once became comparatively cheerful, 
and plucked up spirit enough to suggest that, 
whatever doubt Price might entertain as to the 
amended version of the story, no reasonable sus- 
picion could attach to the first edition, retailed to 
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Bill under circumstances which supplied no motive 
for tampering with the facts. 

Price strenuously opposed this view, expressing 
a confident opinion that Dawe would experience 
great difiBculty in establishing the truth of his 
story to the satisfaction of any competent tribunal. 
* The law,' he observed, * in dealing with a detected 
liar would require the strongest corroboration of 
his statements. In conclusion,' said the attorney, 
approaching his peroration with great rehsh, *I 
emphatically repeat the warning I have already 
given you, and for your own sake I advise you to 
pay attention to my words ; your position, I repeat, 
is one of the utmost peril. You have been con- 
cerned in a mean and rascally conspiracy, which 
might have involved far-reaching and disastrous 
consequences to innocent and well - deserving 
persons. When you entered into the conspiracy 
you believed that its success might involve these 
ruinous consequences. I leave you to consider 
what the verdict of a court of law on your conduct 
would be. I am not at all clear it is not my duty 
to expose you at once. You don't deserve any 
mercy at my hands, and if you remain within my 
reach I won't answer for it that you will get any. 
The best thing you can do is to take yourself and 
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your story clean out of the country. An emigrant 
ship sails for New Zealand from Plymouth to- 
morrow morning. I advise you to go. A man of 
your resources needs no longer preparation for a 
voyage. Good-afternoon, Mr. Dawe.' 

* Good-arternoon, sir,' said Dawe, and retired. 
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CHAPTEE VII 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER 

Kate was deeply touched by the tokens of respect 
arid affection that she met with on all sides while 
superintending the arrangements for the next day's 
festivities. Her conscience had lately pricked her 
when she thought with what a high hand she had 
been in the habit of carrying her views into effect. 
But in every class of society a great deal is for- 
given to youth, beauty, and enthusiasm. The 
methods of a Lady Bountiful of charming address 
and appearance, a good listener and a cheerful 
giver, are not severely criticised. 

She was indeed a despot, but a very lovable 
despot. The curate had most reason to complain, 
and yet, as we haveseen, he was devotedly attached 
to her. She worked out her plans with an ardour 
that carried everything before it, and an attention 
to detail that in most cases insured their success. 
She added much to her popularity by encounter- 
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ing opposition to her schemes with perfect good- 
humour, being quite content to get her own way 
in the end. 

Now, however, her thoughts took an unwonted 
turn. 'Albeit unused to the melting mood,' the 
devotion of her subjects, the villagers and tenants, 
struck her with an intensity that brought tears into 
her eyes, and stirred up in her heart a tumult of 
emotion. 

She thought of the dijfference between her con- 
dition and that of theirs, of the chill penury and 
the hard drudgery that was the lot of most of 
them, and realised in their full force, as she had 
never realised before, the blessings that surrounded 
her, and the kind feelings that prompted others 
so much less happily circumstanced, to give her 
abundant credit for efforts on their behalf which 
did not, as she conceived, exceed what was im- 
peratively demanded of her by the duties and 
responsibilities of her position. 

Here were these poor people, setting aside for 
a time their own business and troubles in order to 
do honour and to show gratitude to her; people 
to whom, to her thinking, she herself was deepljr 
indebted, people whose ancestors for many gene- 
rations had served her ancestors, and as years 
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rolled on had added little by little to the consider- 
ation and importance attaching to the ownership 
of Grenville Court. 

Why should she of all others have been singled 
out to enjoy the favours of fortune in so many 
respects ? She was strong, healthy, and well- 
shapen. She could learn, and she believed if put 
to it she could teach. There were few people, if 
thrown on the world friendless and alone, better 
capable of taking care of themselves ; and yet 
Providence had so willed it that few people had 
entered the world so amply provided with the 
good, things of life. While millions born with 
stunted forms and narrow intelligences were con- 
demned to unremitting toil, in order to obtain a 
recompense barely suiBBcient to support existence, 
she, with every faculty well developed, was placed 
above all necessity for their exercise, and might if she 
pleased enjoy the choicest material products of the 
earth without lifting a finger to help the workers. 
While, on the one hand, her knowledge of the 
miseries of life led her to doubt whether the wind 
is always tempered to the shorn lamb, her personal 
experience had convinced her that some creatures, 
with unusual natural powers of resisting the storm, 
are carefully deposited in very snug corners. 

H 
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Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, were 
hers already. What was the goal of other people's 
ambition had been almost, as it were, thrust upon 
her. 

It seemed too much — too good to last. She 
regarded the favours of fortune with thankfulness 
and awe, not unmixed with misgiving. The pros- 
pect before her was too bright and dazzling even 
for her usually fearless gaze to look upon without 
a tremor. The kindness and consideration showered 
upon her was out of all proportion to her deserts. 
Her faults never sat so heavily upon her conscience 
as when she found everyone bent upon remember- 
ing nothing but her merits, and never before had 
she seen so clearly and recognised so fully the 
ingenuous and simple faith of her humbler friends, 
who with one accord united in the determination 
to display by every means in their power a hearty 
aj^preciation of the kindliness of her nature. 

How narrow, Kate thought, must be the sym- 
pathies of those who, like Lady Upperton, are 
always complaining of the ingratitude of the poor, 
or * the lower orders,' as they prefer to call them ! 

Kate returned with a full heart to dine alone 
with her father, and it was in an unusually sub- 
dued and softened mood that she accompanied 
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him after dinner to his favourite resort, the library. 
Having placed his arm-chair for him near the fire, 
she fetched a footstool, and sitting at his feet, put 
her hand in his, ^s she used to do as a little child. 

^ Papa, dear/ said Eate, the tears standing in 
her eyes, *I sometimes think you leave me too 
much to myself : I am fortunate in having good 
friends to advise me, but there is no one so kind, 
so wise, and so devoted to me as you are, and yet 
how seldom you give me your advice unasked. 
When I wish to know your opinion of my conduct, 
I have to drag it out of you. Surely, dearest 
father, you cannot think I do not value your 
counsel, or would obstinately refuse to follow it. 
I have often been foolish and self-willed, but indeed 
I have always been deeply grateful for your advice, 
and have done my best to act on it. And now to-day 
— of all days in my life —I feel I require your guid- 
ance. I want you, dear, dear papa, to look upon 
me to-night as if I were again a little girl. Don't 
think of me as a grown-up woman, whom the law 
will declare to-morrow to be of full age to manage 
her own affairs ; think of me as coming to you with 
all the trust and humility of a child entreating you 
to open out to her your whole heart and mind.* 

* Dearest Kate,' replied her father smiling, 

H 2 
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* ever since your mother died, your education, taking 
the word in its widest sense, has been the one 
absorbing interest and occupation of my Hfe. The 
joy and pride with which I have noted the develop- 
ment of your intelligence and character no words 
of mine can express. Eightly, my darling, were 
you known in London as the Star of the West, 
for few girls could compare with you in health 
and beauty, and none in attainments and intelli- 
gence. You have your faults, Kate — I am not 
blind to them — but they are the faults of youth 
and high spirits. You are restless, headstrong, 
and self-willed. Sometimes, from want of thought, 
you ride roughshod over people's prejudices and 
opinions ; but with a warm heart, a keen and power- 
ful understanding, coupled with great energy and 
perseverance, I do not doubt your making yourself 
respected by all whose good-will is worth having. 
Sometimes I even think that you are gifted with 
something beyond great ability, that you have 
wrapt up in your composition that heavenly thing, 
a spark of real genius, that will some day struggle 
out and make itself manifest to the world.' 

Kate looked up at her father with surprise. It 
was the first hint he had given of a possibility the 
thought of which set her brain on fire. 
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' Well, dear Kate/ resumed her father, seeing 
the effect his words produced, * don't build too 
much upon the fancies of an old man, and remem- 
ber the possession of genius doesn't always make 
one better or happier. And now, Kate, I will tell 
you why of late years I have seldom obtruded my 
advice on you unasked. I. am old enough to be 
your grandfather. At my age it is diiBBcult to 
judge dispassionately the conduct and motives of 
the very young. I might be mistaken in my criti- 
cisms, so I have only interfered when it seemed 
to me quite clear that inexperience was leading 
you into error. Even then I have not always seen 
fit to warn you. I wanted you to learn for your- 
self ; to realise by experience the unpleasant con- 
sequences of imprudence; to form your own 
character, and not to have it moulded for you. I 
wanted you to become no hot-house plant, no 
sickly exotic, but a hardy specimen of what our 
west country can produce, firmly rooted by the 
winds of Heaven. My method has, I rejoice to 
find, been successful — it may be that in your case 
any method would have been successful — and I see 
before me the prop of my old age, as good and 
charming a daughter as any man can have or wish 
to have.' 
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*Papa, dear,' said Kate, 'please don't talk like 
that, it makes me feel my unworthiness so 
painfully.* 

* Well, Kate, you have invited my confidence, 
and I will give it you freely. First, I would say a 
word to you about the duties and the responsi- 
bilities of your position. I am not fitted by nature 
or training to manage my estate. To you I am 
much indebted already for advice and assistance. 
I feel old age creeping on ; I am fit for httle 
else but literary work, and henceforth I propose to 
leave to you the almost exclusive control of the 
property you will inherit at my death. This, Kate, 
as you know, is a great and solemn trust, but I 
am convinced that your young shoulders are equal 
to the burden. You are the last of the Grenvilles, 
and I verily believe the best. Though a woman, 
you are as dauntless as any Grenville that ever 
breathed — as high-minded, as warm-hearted, and 
as resolute. The law of the land designates you to 
be the inheritor of great traditions. Owner of 
Grenville Court, head of the Grenville family, you 
will follow predecessors some of whom have en- 
joyed and earned high distinction. Some of them, 
like myself, have blundered along, doing their best, 
but not one of them has forfeited the respect and 
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confidence of their neighbours. Our family record 
is clear of stain. No bar sinister mars our 'scut- 
cheon, no doubtful marriage, no domestic scandal. 
I repeat, you are the legal heir, the worthy heir, 
of all these traditions, which have been growing 
up for centuries, and rooting themselves, like the 
ivy on our old tower, more and more firmly as the 
years go by.' 

* Papa, dear,' said Kate, as her father paused, 
* it makes me shudder to think what a dreadfully 
high opinion you have of me. What would our 
ancestors, those old sea-dogs, think if they could 
hear you compare a self-willed girl, who has done 
nothing but learn Latin and Greek, and domineer 
over the villagers, to weather-beaten heroes who 
singed the King of Spain's beard, defied the terrors 
of the Inquisition, and made the whole world 
tremble at the " meteor flag of England " ? ' 

* Those old sea-dogs,' said her father, * would be 
as proud of you as I am. They would recognise in 
you a kindred spirit. As Elizabeth said of herself 
at Tilbury, you have the form of a woman, but the 
heart of a man. If called upon, you would ** rush 
to battle, fight, and die " with the bravest of us. 
You are as completely without fear and without re- 
proach as Bayard, or the Maid of Orleans herself.' . 
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' Ohy papa, you dear papa/ said Kate, as she 
got up from her lowly seat, with a merry laugh, to 
give her father an affectionate hug, ' so I am Eliza- 
beth, Boadicea, Bayard, and Joan of Arc, all rolled 
into one. And, pray, dear papa, why not Erasmus, 
Melanchthon, Hypatia, &c., &c., &c. ? You forget I 
am a scholar as well as a warrior queen and a 
peasant captain-general. I see you are perfectly 
incorrigible in your partiality for your poor little 
paragon, whose love and devotion to you constitute 
her chief claim to good feeling and good sense. 
And now, dearest papa, I should like, if I may, to 
ask you a question. You have discoursed on the 
text noblesse oblige ; you tell me that because I am 
the representative of an ancient family without a 
blot on its 'scutcheon my responsibility is great. I 
go with you part of the way. Power and responsi- 
bility are inseparable. That I am heir to a good 
name as well as a good estate, that family traditions 
have grown up and clustered round Grenville Court 
for hundreds of years, puts me in a position of 
greater power than a new-comer, and consequently 
of greater responsibiUty. If I were Emperor of All 
the Bussias, my power and responsibility would be 
greater still, in the sense that if I neglected my 
duty the result would be more disastrous. But, in 
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another and a far wider sense, it may be said thai>- 
the responsibility of every rational creature i& 
equal — that is to say, every one is equally bound to 
use all their faculties to the best advantage for the- 
good of their fellow-creatures ; and I would rather 
found the obligation to do one's best upon the 
possession of those common attributes of human 
nature which we share with the humblest, than 
upon the special powers and privileges which are 
conferred upon very few/ 

* My dear child/ said her father, * whatever you 
do, level up and don't level down. I have no objec- 
tion to your flesh and blood theory, so long as you 
work it in such a way as to increase and not diminish 
the general sense of responsibility among all sorta^ 
and conditions of men. By all means try and per- 
suade the humblest that it is as great a sin for them 
to fail in their duty as it is in the case of the most 
highly placed, though the consequences are far les& 
deplorable. But, in taking that course and inculcate 
ing that lesson, be careful you do nothing to weaken 
that special sense of responsibility .which, thank 
Heaven, is very generally felt, and very properly 
looked for in those who have great opportunities 
for good or for evil. The sentiment of noblesse 
oblige, the knowledge that much is expected of him,. 
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has kept many a waverer in the right path. When 
kings are crowned, bishops consecrated, or ministers 
of the Gospel ordained, special ceremonies are made 
use of with a view of impressing the chief actors in 
these ceremonials with a special sense of the responsi- 
bihty of then- position. The first and most pressing 
necessity for the well-being of the State is to see 
that every possible influence is brought to bear to 
keep the big people up to the mark ; if the little 
people can be induced to take an equally serious 
view of their responsibilities, so much the better.* 

' Then, papa,' said Kate, ' I suppose you referred 
i,o the family tree and the dear old sea-dogs just to 
«how me how great my power is : it would be un- 
necessary to refer to them for any other reason, as 
anyhow I would do my very best.' 

* I know that, my child. If you were base-born 
And I had picked you out of the workhouse, I have 
^een enough of you to be sure of that. But, as a 
musty old lawyer, I can't help thinking that to the 
lawful head of the Grenville family there attaches 
a peculiar responsibility. I dare say, my dear 
Kate, you will think me a wretched old pedant; 
but much as I love and trust you, if you were not 
the lawful head of the family, if you were not the 
j)erson around whom all the Grenville traditions 
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have clustered, I would be no party to making you 
mistress of Grenville Court.' 

* Well, papa,' said Kate, * as you did not pick me 
out of the workhouse, and as I am your only child, 
that is a purely academic expression of opinion 
in favour of the rightful heir, with which, as a 
dutiful daughter who happens to be the rightful 
heir, I submissively beg to announce my agreement ; ' 
and Kate, who had resumed her seat, rose again, 
and made a profound curtsey to the head of the 
family, her eyes sparkling with fun and pleasure. 

Grenville watched with intense pride the grace 
and precision of her movements. * Kate,' he said, 
* I am glad to see you have recovered your spirits. 
I have something else to say to you on rather a 
deUcate subject.' 

* I know,' said Kate, * you are going to ask me 
why I haven't married, and whether I have ever 
fallen in love, aren't you, dear papa ? I declare 
you are just as bad as Lady Upperton, who is always 
at me about marrying.* 

* I am obliged to you, Kate,' said her father 
laughing, ' for bracketing me with Lady Upperton. 
I can assure you I have no intention of being " at " 
you about marrying. By all means consult your 
own wishes, and if you prefer to devote yourself to 
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your old father, he will raise no objection to the 
arrangement. While I have no desire to stand in 
the way of some one getting a very excellent wife, 
and of your getting a good husband, I'm not a 
matchmaker.' 

* And I,' said Kate, * am not a new woman. I 
have made no vow against matrimony. If I fall 
in love — and he loves me — I suppose we shall 
marry, and, I hope, live happily ever after. I don't 
mean my books to interfere with my domestic life.' 

*With you, Kate,' resumed her father, *it is 
rather a case of choosing than of being chosen. 
Should you become the prey of an overmastering 
passion, nothing I can say will make any difference. 
But, short of that, if it becomes a question of weigh- 
ing in the balance the claims of rival suitors, there 
are one or two considerations your generosity might 
overlook that I think it right to put before you. I 
lay no stress upon money. By all means marry a 
poor man, if you Uke. A poor man, if not soured 
by losses, is often a pleasanter companion than 
a* rich man. The faculty of pleasing is deve- 

m 

loped by practice, and the poor man has greater 
need of it than the rich. Similarly, great black- 
guards are often very pleasant fellows, as a pleasing 
address and a readiness to take their cue from 
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others is a necessary part of their stock-in-trade. 
Prom such I hope your good sense will preserve 
you.' 

' Indeed, papa, I hope so too,' said Kate. * Many 
are the perils that beset an heiress.' 

* But though,' pursued her father, * I do not 
insist upon money, I do lay much stress on your 
marrying in your own class. To women especially, 
who have less scope for their ambition than men, 
social success is often the one object in life. Yet I 
doubt if either men or women are, as a rule, any 
happier for being pitchforked into new and strange 
social surroundings. If you marry a husband whose 
social standing is very different from yours, unless 
he is a man of remarkable adaptability, not only 
will his family and relations be a source of dis- 
comfort, but he himself will undergo many things 
before he gets accUmatised. Your mother, Kate, 
was a clever and cultivated woman, well able to 
hold her own among our neighbours, but I some- 
times think she would have been happier had I 
occupied a less conspicuous position in the county.' 

*But suppose, papa,' said Kate, 'I marry a 
genius, does it matter what his social position is ? ' 

* A genius, my dear child,' answered her father, 
' is often " gey ill to live with," and I advise you to 
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think twice before you try the experiment. A good 
fellow like Tom, for instance, is worth more as a 
husband than an irritable genius.' 

* Dear Tom ! ' said Kate ; * I should quite like 
to fall in love with Tom, if it were not for Lady 
Upper ton.' 

* There are drawbacks to most pleasures,' said 
her father. ' I did not speak in the interest of 
Tom in particular ; I merely instanced him as the 
kind of young man with whom I believe you could 
live happily. Now, dearest Kate, my lecture is 
finished. You, if anyone, have an enviable future 
in prospect. You combine in a remarkable degree 
knowledge, good sense, good feeling, health, and 
beauty, and you are in a position to make an 
excellent use of every faculty you possess. I know 
of no one whose happiness seems to be so well 
assured, or who, if overtaken by misfortune, is 
better qualified to do battle with adversity.' 

* That's just it, dear papa,' said Kate ; * that is 
what I have been thinking about to-day. It seems 
so unfair that I, who am young, strong, active, and 
healthy, should have showered upon me all the 
good things of life : while the maimed, the halt, and 
the blind have to fight hard for bare existence. It 
has sometimes seemed to me lately as if it were 
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impossible, while there is so much misery in the 
world, that I should have all the blessings ; and, 
papa, if things should go wrong, I earnestly hope I 
shall be given strength to show myself as brave as. 
you believe me to be.' 

* Kate, dear,' said her father, * you are excited 
and overwrought. " Take the good the gods pro- 
vide you " with the light heart of youth and inno- 
cence. " Sleep the sleep of the just," and reserve 
your energies for to-morrow. I will sit up with 
my books for a while.' 

So saying, he bade Kate an affectionate good- 
night, and they parted. 

Grenville was scarcely less excited and over- 
wrought than his daughter, but, with a determined 
effort, he rose and sat down to the desk with a- 
large volume in front of him. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

A BURPBI8E 

Richard Dawe, when he left Matthew Price's office, 
was not so mach intimidated as the lawyer had 
supposed, and had by no means made up his mind 
to avail himself of the suggested voyage to New 
Zealand. 

That Price wanted to get rid of him was clear, 
and that circumstance was in itself a good reason 
for staying where he was. On the other hand, he 
reflected that the vindictive little lawyer's threats 
might involve unpleasant consequences, and what 
he said might have some truth in it, in spite of the 
-surprising constitutional doctrine about the law of 
entail which he had advanced. 

Harassed by these conflicting views, Dawe de- 
cided to do nothing rashly, and, at all events, not 
to start for Plymouth till the mail train, which 
would leave him some hours for reflection. Having 
despatched his evening meal, and feeling restless, 
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he went out for a stroll under the stars, and 
directed his steps towards the park. 

At the end of a long round he found himself 
near the house, and, pursuing a footpath within a 
hundred yards or so of the library windows on the 
ground floor, he saw with surprise a gleam of light 
emanate from one of them. The rest of the house 
was in darkness. Evidently one shutter was not 
completely closed. What was the explanation? 
Could burglars have got in? Curiosity impelled 
him to make for the window across the hard frosty 
turf, and, looking in through the partly open 
shutter, he saw Grenville sitting at his desk with 
his back towards him. He was about to withdraw 
a^ noiselessly as he had come, when he was 
startled to hear Grenville utter a deep groan, try 
to get up from his chair, and fall heavily forward 
on the desk. Seeing he remained perfectly mo- 
tionless, Dawe was apprehensive that something 
serious had happened, and, hastily taking out his 
pocket-knife, he drew back the catch of the win- 
dow, pushed it wide open, climbed through, and 
ran up to the desk. 

In vain he attempted to rouse Grenville. 

He was dead ! There was no doubt about it. 

Dawe's first impulse on making this ghastly 

I 
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discovery was to give the alarm to the household ; 
but, having again satisfied himself that Grenville 
was dead beyond all doubt, he reflected that there 
yfa,Q no reason for hurry, and it suddenly occurred 
to him that chance had provided him with a 
capital opportunity of finding out whether his 
secret was worth anything. Had not the lawyer 
intimated that if Grenville had made a will it 
would be found among his papers ? This was 
clearly Grenville's business-room, and the will, if 
there was one, on which so much depended, lay in 
all probability within the four corners of the 
library. The household was asleep. Everything 
was quiet, and likely to remain so for hours. 
There was but small risk of discovery, and, for the 
matter of that, if he should be found, his con- 
science was clear ; he had done no wrong. So, 
closing the shutter in order that the light might 
not attract attention, but keeping the window open 
in case he should be disturbed and wish to make a 
bolt, he listened attentively to make sure no one 
was stirring, and then proceeded to institute a 
methodical search. There was a reading-lamp 
close beside the dead man's desk, but the fire was 
nearly out, and there was no other light in the big 
room. Da we shuddered as he contemplated the 
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bright light shining on the dead man's head and 
shoulders, and gazed into the dark shadows of 
the dimly-lighted room. The scene was horrible, 
mysterious, weird, and ghastly. He could hardly 
help fancying he detected signs of life in the stiffen- 
ing corpse that lay with its face on the desk and its 
arms spread out on either side. Having once more 
assured himself that Grenville was indeed dead, he 
took another careful look around, and, seeing a 
pair of candles on the mantelpiece, lighted one of 
them at the dying embers, and crept about the 
room with noiseless footsteps. 

He first of all examined the book-shelves care- 
fully, to ascertain if there was any secret door 
masked by dummy books, leading perhaps to a safe, 
or a strong-room, that might baffle his curiosity. 

This apprehension was soon set at rest. There 
were only two doors, leading from the library into 
passages in both cases ; good serviceable doors, 
with no attempt at concealment. One of them 
creaked a bit as Dawe cautiously opened it in the 
course of his investigations, but as he listened all 
was still. Not even a mouse was stirring. 

He took up a position in the middle of the 
room, and looked around with a view of settling on 
a plan of operations. He had never seen so many 

I 2 
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books in his life. As he gazed with awe on the 
well-filled shelves and recent acquisitions lying 
about and heaped up on the tables, he thought 
Grenville must have obtained a specimen of every 
book in every language that the world had ever pro- 
duced, and he noticed that very many of them bore 
unmistakable evidence of having been frequently 
consulted. He had heard of learned men, and in 
a humble way had entertained a far-off respect for 
them ; but, suddenly confronted for the first time 
with the stock-in-trade of a great scholar lying 
dead in the midst of his workshop, Dawe's imagi- 
nation staggered under the sensational presentment 
of the reality. To a shrewd man, unaccustomed to 
reading, who learns much from observation and 
to whom books are a weariness, the industry and 
mental training involved in the perusal of thou- 
sands of volumes is altogether incomprehensible 
and miraculous. His astonishment was, however, 
subordinated by the promptings of a well-regulated 
mind to the immediate business he had in hand. 

Shuddering whenever he caught sight of the 
dead man, he could not bring himself at once to 
search the drawers of the knee-hole table which 
Grenville seemed to guard even in death. Accord- 
ingly he began farther afield, and opened one by 
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one the drawers attached to other tables, carefully 
turnmg over their contents. 

Not much encouragement was derived from this 
operation. It soon appeared that Grenville was 
not methodical in the disposition of his papers. 
Some letters and other documents were tied up in 
bundles, but many papers of various degrees of 
importance had the appearance of having been 
thrust hastily aside into the first receptacle that 
came handy. This slovenly proceeding threatened 
to inflict on Dawe much needless trouble, and 
boded ill for the success of his search. He felt 
distinctly aggrieved, like the burglar who breaks 
his shins over the coal-scuttle. He kept steadily 
to his work, muttering from time to time under 
his breath ejaculations expressive of impatience 
and annoyance. 

The contents of one table, however, constituted 
a notable exception to the general tokens of care- 
lessness elsewhere manifest. The drawers of this 
table contained a large number of copy-books, 
essays, and exercises, signed ' Kate Grenville,' some 
of them written in a round childish hand. These 
papers were carefully arranged and docketed, and 
those of later date were covered with elaborate 
notes and criticisms. 
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Dawe had no need to linger long over that 
table, but this proof of Grenville's devotion to his 
daughter interested him, and he found time to 
make a mental note, as a thing to be remembered^ 
that the ties of family affection among the rich 
were sometimes as close as they usually are among 
the poor. 

A careful investigation into the contents of all 
the outlying tables having failed to elicit any trace 
of a will, there was nothing for it but to confront 
the dead scholar at the central table, and there 
pursue the search. 

It was a horrid task, and Dawe's courage 
almost failed him. Mastering his repugnance with 
a great effort, he went up to the table, and kneeUng 
down by the side of the dead man, tried the 
drawers one by one. Some were locked, others 
readily opened. The contents of these he looked 
over with feverish haste — to no purpose; his 
labour hitherto had been all in vain. The locked 
drawers only remained, and here if anywhere the 
object of his search would probably be found. 

But where was the key ? It was not on the 
table or the desk, or in the inkstand ; was it on 
Grenville's watch-chain, or in one of his pockets ? 
The solution of this question, however disagreeable. 
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had to be fiaced, and Dawe braced himself up for 
a final effort. 

It was gruesome work. The sweat was stand- 
ing in large drops on his forehead, when, after a 
good deal of boggling, he lifted up the body suffi- 
ciently to see the watch-chain, and note a key on a 
ring. This key he detached, and found he was 
rewarded for his perseverance. It was the right 
key, and the locks yielded at once. In one of the 
drawers, underneath a mass of documents, he found 
an envelope of the common note-paper size, bearing 
the inscription * My Will.' The flap of the envelope 
was not gummed down. Dawe might in a moment 
set his doubts at rest. He could not but feel, 
however, that the contents of the will were a fore- 
gone conclusion. His secret was worth nothing. 
It was not possible that the Squire should have 
left his property to anyone but his daughter. A 
great temptation assailed him. In his search for 
the will he had been consciously actuated by no 
other motive than a desire to know the value of his 
secret : but now the will, which would doubtless if 
it were made known deprive him of any chance of 
making anything by his revelations, was in his pos- 
session and power, and consequently the succession 
to Grenville Court rested with him. By producing 
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or destroying the will he could make or unmake 
the title of Kate to the property. To hide the will 
and to find, or fail to find it as circumstances 
might dictate, was a risky and a blackguard busi- 
ness, but, if judiciously done, there were great 
possibilities. Dawe stood for some time irresolute, 
holding the precious document in his hand, and 
trying to think out a plan of operations that would 
combine safety with profit, and give the lie to the 
copy-book adage that * Honesty is the best policy.* 
A knotty matter to determine. 

He was in such perplexity that a feather might 
turn the scale, when looking round, his glance 
happened to rest upon the table containing Kate's 
exercises. This token of the old man's affection 
for his child worked upon him strongly. His con- 
science was not of the tenderest, but the vileness 
of cheating such a dearly-loved daughter out of her 
inheritance rose up before him in all its enormity, 
and he was about to put the will back in the 
drawer, without looking at it, when it occurred to 
him that he might as well see what was in it. 

Accordingly he drew out the contents of the 
envelope — a half-sheet of note-paper. He looked 
at it. He turned it round and looked at the other 
side with blank astonishment. He searched the 
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envelope again. He held it to the light. He was 
completely puzzled. Well, thought he, carefully 
putting the paper back in the envelope, which he 
restored to its place, if I don't take care I shall get 
into a jolly mess over this business. After freely 
cursing his bad luck and the unpleasant results 
likely to follow if his visit should be detected, he 
busied himself in obhterating as far as possible all 
traces of his irruption. He locked the drawer, 
restored the key to the ring, blew out the candle, 
and put it back in its place. He brushed away the 
dirty marks of his boots on the carpet, left the 
lamp alight, got out of the window, closed the 
shutters behind him as well as he could, shut the 
window, and disappeared into the night. 
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CHAPTER IX 

DRAWN BLANK 

* Confound that brass band ! ' cried Price, sitting up 
in bed, awakened by the inspiring melody of ' See 
the conquering hero comes,' played on the village 
green (overlooked by his bedroom window) with 
more energy than accuracy, being the very last 
rehearsal of this masterpiece previous to its being 
performed at Grenville Court in honour of Kate* 
Price professed himself quite incapable of under- 
standing why Kate should have had the art of 
music taught to village bumpkins who were ex- 
cruciatingly uncertain in their rendering of even 
the simplest tunes. 

Pursuing the reflection further, he was prepared 
to maintain that education in general, of whatever 
kind, was a greatly overrated factor in the forma- 
tion of character, and was engaged in looking back 
with regret to the good old days of blissful ignor- 
ance, when nobody wished anybody to learn any- 
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thing not strictly appropriate to his station in hfe^ 
when his attention was arrested by the sudden and 
complete collapse of the band in the middle of a. 
bar. 

In all his experience of village practice he had 
never known an instance of this particular descrip-^ 
tion of break-down. Performers might, and often, 
did, play so terribly out of time and tune that the 
conductor felt it his duty to interfere and tem- 
porarily suspend the performance, but in such 
cases Price had noticed that the principal offenders 
showed various degrees of reluctance in submitting, 
to discipline, and would tail off one by one at the 
signal to stop, but in this case a flash of lightning 
could not more effectually have stopped their 
breath. 

Undoubtedly something astonishing had hap- 
pened. Price listened. He fancied he heard tha 
bang of the trombone, and some other heavy brass, 
instrument of discord on the hard frosty ground,, 
and he knew that the friends who wielded those 
instruments were tenderly attached to them, and 
were in the habit of grasping them with a grip of 
iron. Certainly something was up. He got out 
of bed and went to the window. Good heavens ! 
what could have happened ? The spirit of anarchy 
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and mischief seemed suddenly to have taken pos- 
session of the whole population collected on the 
.green, including the delinquent performers in the 
band. Music and musical instruments, including 
the conductor's baton, were lying in confusion 
together on the turf unheeded, and evidently 
abandoned in haste, and nobody seemed to have 
retained possession of any of his senses. All the 
decorations in honour of the day were being pulled 
down with indescribable energy, and in particular 
.a dead set was being made at the triumphal arch, 
bearing the legend ' Long Life to the Squire and 
his Daughter.' Price was completely at a loss 
to account for this outbreak. He was not aware 
that the village had ever been invaded by the 
anarchist or revolutionist, or by any other species 
of pestilent radical, except his own son and Kate 
herself. 

At this moment he descried coming into the 
house his page-boy James, sobbing bitterly, with a 
knuckle in each eye. A light burst in upon Price ; 
he began to suspect the truth, and retiring to bed, 
rang the bell. 

* What's the matter, James? "What are you 
crying about ? * said Price, as the boy answered 
the bell. 
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* If you plase, sir/ said James, * t' Squire be 
dead.' 

* Dead ! ' faltered Price, who had hoped that his. 
illness only might have accounted for the spectacle 
on the green. * Dead ! are you sure Mr. Grenvilla 
is dead ? ' 

* Yes, sir, he wor found cold and dead this 
morning ; and I can't help crying, sir— 'deed I 
can't, when I think of Miss Kate, and she wi* no 
fayther.' 

* Well, James,' said Price, * you're a good boy. 
I see Miss Grenville has plenty of friends. Now go.'' 

Price thought it was quite possible Kate would 
soon have to lament a far more serious loss than 
that of a grumpy old father. 

It might turn out that things had indeed gone 
wrong with a vengeance. Price determined to 
satisfy himself as soon as possible on the question 
of the will, and accordingly soon after breakfast he 
walked to Grenville Court, to inquire what instruc- 
tions Kate had for him, to tell her that her father 
had left no will in his possession, and to ask for 
leave to search his papers. The matter was one 
that he felt concerned his own reputation in some 
degree. If no will should be found, blame might 
be laid at his door, should Kate's real position come 
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to light. Had he at once told Dawe's story to 
Mr. Grenville, there would have been time to make 
a will ; but he hoped that, should things come to the 
worst, reasonable men would scarcely think him 
failing in his duty in waiting for some corrobora- 
tion of Dawe's remarkable story before troubling 
Orenville with such an unpleasant revelation the 
very day before his daughter came of age. 

But whether his own reputation was at stake 
or not, the question of Kate's inheritance affected 
him very deeply through Philip, whose chance of 
-obtaining her hand, now her father was out of the 
way, seemed to Price more promising than ever, 
for he had never supposed the match would be 
altogether agreeable to Mr. Grenville. A serious 
obstacle had been removed, but its verv removal 
might render the prize worthless. Providence was 
curiously at cross-purposes with him. 

Absorbed as he was in these reflections, Price 
<50uld not help observing, as he walked through the 
village, how deep and universal was the sympathy 
afforded to Kate. He heard one old man declare, 
with the universal assent of his audience, that * Us 
done all us knawed tu make to-day t' happiest day 
of t' young leddy's life, and us knaws her be t' best 
and t* kindest young leddy us ever see.' Evidently 
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the beloved village despot knew the way to the 
hearts of her subjects, and the possibility of her 
being deposed by the decree of the law presented 
itself with renewed force to his mind as a contin- 
gency, not only eminently undesirable, in view of 
his own interests, but likely to cause a serious 
revolution in the little kingdom over which she had 
obtained so firm a hold. 

He tried to imagine the feelings of the popula- 
tion, men and women, old and young, handed over 
to the tender mercies of a stranger, and Kate an 
outcast and perhaps a pauper. In this latter event, 
he thoroughly believed, little as he was accustomed 
to give human nature credit for disinterested affec- 
tion, that among the humblest and the poorest 
there would be found many ready and proud, if 
need be, to share with her their last crust. Know- 
ing well the extremely critical nature of the situa- 
tion, Price found no difficulty in assuming, when he 
approached Grenville Court, a look and demeanour 
entirely suitable to the sad occasion. The servant 
gave an affirmative reply to his inquiry whether 
Kate would see him at once. As he went through 
the hall, down the corridor, and up the stairs 
leading to Kate's boudoir, he noted with renewed 
interest all the indications on every side of 
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comfort, wealth, and luxury— the pictures, the rich 
carpets, the substantial fittings, the perfect state 
of order and repair everywhere visible, producing 
an impression of ease and security in startling 
contrast to the uncomfortable misgivings that as- 
sailed the family lawyer. 

He found Kate looking deadly pale and scared. 
She received him kindly, and thanked him for the 
promptitude of his visit, as she wished immediately 
to complete all the arrangements necessitated by 
her father's sudden death. Price, on his part, 
thought he could not begin better than by telling 
of the deep sympathy of everyone with her aflBic- 
tion. But she soon stopped him, saying that at 
some future time it would afford her the greatest 
consolation to be told of the sympathy of her 
neighbours, particularly of her poorer neighbours, 
but that just now she could not bear to talk of 
such things. She added, she was well aware that 
her humbler friends had long bestowed upon her 
an amount of love and sympathy out of all pro- 
portion to her deserts, and had most kindly over- 
looked her many faults. Price made no replj^ 
the occasion being inopportune for arguing the 
point ; but at any other time he would, with abso- 
lute sincerity, have been prepared to give a flat 
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denial to that proposition. While entertaining a 
poor opinion of the wisdom of Kate's methods of 
procedmre, he thought that if the villagers were not 
grateful to her for the time and money she had 
spent among them for the last ten years, that 
would have shown that human nature was more 
depraved than even he, with his knowledge of the 
seamy side of humanity, would have deemed pos- 
sible. What he found difficult to understand was 
how in the world anyone in Kate's position could 
take such infinite and unwearying pains to busy 
herself with the affairs of the poor — whose per- 
versity was so well known, who so often rewarded 
benefactors with deceit, and who treated, if not 
with ridicule, at least with obstinate scepticism, 
every endeavour to benefit their condition by any 
other than by direct and pauperising charity. 
Price, entertaining these orthodox views, had there- 
fore, in common honesty — as argument was under 
the circumstances out of the question — no option 
but to hold his tongue. Kate then proceeded 
firmly and without hesitation to give the necessary 
orders about her father's funeral, and the steps to 
be taken for putting off the guests. New duties 
and new responsibiUties had been cast upon her 
all too suddenly, but as her father's daughter she 
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was determined to show that she was capable of 
taking the helm, and that as far as her strength 
permitted, no duty should be left unperformed, 
and no responsibility evaded. And yet, as with set 
countenance she faced out to the end the task she 
had imposed upon herself, how she longed to relieve 
her pent-up feelings with a good cry. 

Price having duly noted her instructions, and 
obtained permission to search Mr. Grenville's 
papers, withdrew with many expressions of sym- 
pathy and condolence. Martin, the butler, to whom 
he applied for Mr. Grenville-'s keys, and gave Kate's 
list of the guests, with instructions as to putting 
them off, was bursting with eagerness to impart 
all he knew about the ' recent melancholy event,' 
as he called it, and to him Price was indebted for 
the following particulars. 

The first thing Martin heard in the morning, as 
he was lying awake, cogitating over the important 
duties entrusted to him during the day, was a loud 
shriek of terror, so he hastily got out of bed, hur- 
ried to the men's dormitory, roused John the foot- 
man, and told him to find out what was the matter, 
and returned to bed, 'perished with cold,' but 
sustained by the conviction that he had been 
instrumental in making John do his duty. John, 
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scantily arrayed, rushed out to investigate, and 
soon discovered Jane, the under-housemaid, * all of 
a tremble,' clutching convulsively the handle of the 
library door which she held tight shut, as if try- 
ing to prevent the escape of some burglar — at least 
that was how John understood her proceedings, 
till she had calmed down to explain that what had 
frightened her was not a live burglar, but her 
dead master. Emboldened and supported by one 
another's presence, they entered the library to- 
gether, and there saw Mr. Grenville lying over his 
writing-desk, apparently asleep, with the reading 
lamp still burning at his side. He went up to him, 
and found he was dead and cold. He noticed the 
morning light coming through one of the shutters 
that was not closed, though the window behind it 
was shut. On calling Jane's attention to this, she 
said positively that she was certain she had closed 
all the shutters the night before, as usual. She 
added that she sometimes did find a shutter open 
in the morning, unfastened, no doubt, by her 
master, who she reckoned must be fond of looking 
out of window. 

At any rate she was certain she was not to 
blame in the matter — a statement which Martin 
affirmed she had since repeated to him with great 
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emphasis. John having considerately assisted the 
trembling Jane to open the shutters and draw 
down the blinds, made his report to Martin, who 
sent a stable-boy for the doctor, and despatched 
Jane to tell Kate's maid to break the news to her 
mistress. When the doctor came he ordered the 
dead man to be taken up to his own room, and certi- 
fied the cause of death to be an insidious affection 
of the heart, the nature of which was diflficult to 
detect during life. Having so far grasped the 
situation, Price thanked Martin, took the keys, and 
went off to the library on his all-important quest. 

Possessed of the keys, and quit of the embar- 
rassing presence of the dead man and the funereal 
gloom of semi-darkness, Price had many advantages 
over Dawe in his search for the will. He noticed 
that the contents of some of the drawers he opened 
bore signs of having been recently turned over. 
There were finger-marks on dust-covered papers 
that had reposed undisturbed for years. Not being 
gifted with the detective instincts of a Sherlock 
Holmes, he made no minute examination of these 
finger-marks, and was content to take it for granted 
that Grenville himself must have been engaged 
in looking over his papers, which badly needed 
arranging, during the last hours of his life. 
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Price soon pounced, with an exclamation of 
delight, upon the envelope that promised to contain 
the will. He took out the half-sheet of note-paper 
therein contained — one side of it was blank; he 
turned it round, and — so was the other ! 

Nothing, positively nothing! He had found 
what purported to be the will, and that consisted 
of a blank half-sheet of note-paper. He looked at 
the torn edge of the paper, and bethought him of 
the open shutter and Dawe. Could Dawe have 
got in and bolted with the missing document? 
He, and no one else, except perhaps his friend Bill, 
knew of its importance. He looked again minutely 
at the torn edge, this time quite in the spirit of 
Sherlock Holmes, and remarked that the edge was 
somewhat discoloured and dusty, precluding the 
possibility of the tear being very recent. Moreover, 
it occurred to him that if Dawe had had an oppor- 
tunity of taking the will, he would have gone off 
with it, envelope and all, and not left the blank 
half behind to excite curiosity, and perhaps, among 
some fools, suspicion. It was true that a sagacious 
lawyer like him would see in the blank half-sheet 
good reason to acquit Dawe of any nefarious design ; 
but the ignorant multitude might easily detect in 
the missing half-sheet the hand of a robber, and 
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he did not believe that Dawe would be astute 
enough to commit a robbery by halves with the 
object of deceiving the elect, when such a course 
would infallibly lead the ignorant to suspect foul 
play. He came to the conclusion, then, that no 
one had stolen the will, and certainly not Dawe. 
Having further made up his mind that Dawe would 
certainly have stolen the will if he could, he finally 
dismissed the incident of the open shutter alto- 
gether, and was persuaded that no one but a fool 
could suppose it possible that Dawe had seen or 
meddled with the envelope or its contents. What, 
then, was the explanation ? Had Grenville made a 
will or had he not ? 

He had heard Kate allude to her father's habit 
of directing envelopes with a view of reminding 
himself to write a letter which sometimes never got 
written, and it might well be that he had endorsed 
an envelope as this was endorsed before making 
his will, and it was conceivable, though not likely, 
that he might have thoughtlessly laid the envelope 
aside and forgotten all about the will. But this 
theory failed to account for the blank half-sheet 
inside. How did it get there ? That was the crux 
of the puzzle. Could he possibly have put the half- 
sheet in the envelope when he endorsed it — also as 
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a reminder ? This seemed the most plausible ex- 
planation, and with this explanation Price was fain 
to be content in default of a better. As he bitterly 
reflected, with a man of Grenville's habits and 
opinions anything was possible. There was posi- 
tively no senseless piece of carelessness or folly that 
he was not capable of committing. At the same time 
it was also just possible, though highly improbable, 
that the missing half-sheet was after all in existence, 
a.nd therefore, the search must not be relaxed. So 
he wearily set to work on the most dispiriting of 
all searches — that from which we expect no result. 
The day of the funeral came, and still the 
mystery remained unsolved, and Price had to tell 
Kate that no will could be found, though he still 
hoped his search would be successful. This infor- 
mation Kate received with equanimity, regarding 
her father's intestacy as only another indication of 
his confidence in her, and his reliance on her judg- 
ment to do what was right as to legacies to the 
household. She soon dismissed the matter from 
her thoughts, except when she found Price still 
busy over the fruitless search, on which occasions 
«he would smile at his persistence. He said 
nothing, and devoutly hoped that Dawe had fallen 
overboard on his voyage to New Zealand. 
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CHAPTER X 

MART FORD 

Mary Ford was three-and-twenty — small, dark, 
plump, and decidedly pretty. She was, moreover, 
a very charming girl. There could be no doubt 
about that, because everyone said so, but in what 
her charm consisted it was not easy to say. She 
had but a moderate allowance of mind, and not 
much soul. She was not particularly well-informed 
or amusing ; she did not affect eccentricity, and 
possessed no adventitious attractions of wealth or 
station, her position in society being that of 
nursery governess. Her mother, indeed, had 
belonged to a family of distinction ; her father was 
a poor country parson, who died leaving nothing 
but debts when she was a little child. Her 
mother's small fortune had been gradually reduced 
in the struggle to keep up appearances, till, at the 
age of seventeen, Mary Ford was thrown upon the 
world, an only child a^d an orphan, with a capital 
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of about 1,000Z., producing an income of some 40Z.. 
a year. She was at once taken in by a neigh- 
bouring family with whom she was a great ^ 
favourite, and instaUed as nursery governess to 
their children, a post in which she took care to- 
give every satisfaction. The position suited her 
very well — she was beholden to no one, she was 
honestly earning her livelihood, and a small salary 
added to her own income enabled her to dress- 
neatly, and sometimes pay a visit on her own 
account during leave of absence. 

Young, and eager for enjoyment, she deter- 
mined to have as good a time as possible under 
the circumstances, and set to work with consider- 
able skill, energy, and success. 

Young persons are continually told by their 
elders that in order to be happy it is necessary to 
be industrious. She was not of that opinion. 
Youth, according to her philosophy, was the season 
for enjoyment, and enjoyment she understood to 
mean gaiety, such as dancing, play-going and the 
like, and, more than all, love-making. Older 
people might like to study — possibly when she wa& 
old she might like it too — but for the present she 
entertained a strange prejudice against improving 
literature and teaching. Beading and teaching. 
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were necessary evils — evils which she cut down to 
^an irreducible minimum. Her reasoning faculties, 
it will have been seen by all serious persons, were 
not of a high order, but she possessed great quick- 
ness of observation, and her instincts were keen. 
Having no resources within herself, she was entirely 
dependent upon others for her pleasures, and an 
enlightened self-interest speedily taught her to 
exercise every artifice at her command to ingra- 
tiate herself with every one who fell in her way. 
Her position in the world was not favourable to 
the cultivation of a large circle of friends ; she had 
not many opportunities of throwing her net, so it 
was all the more important never to lose a chance. 
With women she relied upon her ready tact and 
•quickness of apprehension, which seldom failed; 
with men, the matter was simple enough — she just 
made love to them, and they succumbed at once 
with hardly an exception. She was, in fact, a 
singularly accomplished flirt ; but to do her justice 
she was something more than a flirt — she was 
-capable of real, though perhaps not very deep 
affection, and moreover took a genuine delight in 
making herself pleasant to all comers. She felt a 
real though evanescent sympathy with the joys 
and sorrows of others, and held with Moore that. 
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* If we're not near to the lips that we love, we have 
but to make love to the lips that are near/ a com- 
fortable mode of going through life, which in her 
case came easily enough, and involved no strain 
upon her conscience. Indeed, as regards men she 
had no conscience at all, being firmly persuaded 
that man had been created to be the sport of 
woman, and consequently that every male creature 
was her lawful prey. When she saw a man, she 
said to herself, * Here's a scalp ; see if I don't take 
it ! ' and if Fortune gave her a fair chance, she 
usually did take it. The almost unanimous 
opinion of the male sex was that the world had 
never before contained such a gentle, helpless, 
innocent, confiding little creature as Mary Ford — 
and they hugged their chains. In all she did in 
this direction there was no conscious eJBfort : she 
took to making love just as naturally as a duck 
takes to water. A dangerous position, it may be 
said, for one so young and unprotected ; but she 
had emerged from many encounters heart-whole 
and undamaged, and had a well-grounded con- 
fidence in her coolness of head, imperturbable 
temper, and affections well under control. She 
was not averse to matrimony in good time, but for 
the present it was better fun to be free; and. 
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besides, though not ambitious of great wealth and 
station, she had prudence enough to deem mar- 
riage with a poor man impossible, and she knew 
that in her position a recognised engagement to 
a well-to-do lover would be likely to involve her 
in more bother, and entail on her greater morti- 
fication than she was prepared to undergo. Her 
flirtations had very little ulterior aim, they merely 
provided her with delectable recreation, and kept 
her hand in for serious work in the same direction 
that might some day have to be undertaken. 

Such diversions, however cautiously indulged 
in, are apt to injuriously aflfect the professional 
career of a nursery governess ; at one time she 
* swore oflf,' and became as prim as a Puritan. 
Nature, however, was too much for her, and she 
soon relapsed. She had, indeed, to leave her first 
and several subsequent situations owing to incon- 
veniences arising firom her attractions, but as she 
was always given most excellent testimonials, with 
the express object of establishing her elsewhere, 
she was never at a loss for a situation. And from 
her point of view there were advantages in an 
occasional change, which gave her a new sphere of 
action, and sometimes afforded a welcome escape 
from an embarrassing position. 
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It was the end of March, some six weeks after 
Mr. Grenville's death, and Mary Ford had very 
recently transferred herself and her services from 
Scotland to a small country house near Grenville 
Court, where she was engaged in the task of 
bringing up two little boys, and a rather larger 
girl, in the way they should go. With them she 
had already established comfortable relations 
by observing that good behaviour was of more 
importance than lessons, and if their conduct was 
exemplary, she would not be exacting in the matter 
of studies. This method she found saved a great 
deal of trouble both in teaching and maintaining 
discipline. 

Having thus arranged her professional duties 
to the complete satisfaction both of herself and 
her pupils, she proceeded to prospect the neigh- 
bourhood for sport in the shape of man. On this 
subject during the few days of her residence she 
had picked up a little hearsay information from 
various sources, such as the family, the servants, 
the tradesmen, and the local press ; but up to this 
time Simpson had been the only man she had met 
to talk to, and on him it had been no hard 
task to produce a very favourable impression, if it 
was only for the intense interest she displayed in 
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parochial work, and her earnest desire to know if 
she could be . of any use. He felt sure that the 
Miss Browns would have a valuable colleague, 
Miss Ford being a young woman of great good 
sense, who laid much store by his advice not only 
in parochial matters, but in the management and 
education- of the young. 

As she entered the schoolroom on March 30, 
rather late for breakfast, as the morning was cold, 
Tom, the elder of the two boys, put into her 
hand a large envelope, with an imposing seal, con- 
taining a letter and enclosure. The enclosure was 
directed to Matthew Price, Esq., and the letter, 
which was from Mr. Harris, a Plymouth solicitor, 
ran as follows : 

' Madam, — Acting under instructions from my 
client, Mr. Eichard Dawe, of South Trebasset, I 
enclose a letter to Mr, Price, who on reading it 
will tell you something greatly to your advantage. 
I should have proposed to have done myself the 
pleasure of communicating with you in person, had 
it not been that Mr. Dawe desired you should hear 
of your good fortune from Mr. Price. 

* I am. Madam, 
* Your obedient servant, J. C. Harris.' 
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She saw from the direction on Price's letter 
that he lived in the village, not far off, and soon 
after breakfast, having obtained leave of absence 
for the morning, she started full of hope and 
curiosity on her errand to Matthew Price. 

The weather was fine and cold. The white frost- 
still lay in the shade, and sparkled in the sun 
where his beams first searched out the bushes 
and the undergrowth. It was a delicious day for 
a walk, and th6 path to the village was one of 
the prettiest in the neighbourhood, passing for 
a considerable distance through Grenville Park.. 
Mary Ford was in high spirits, and conjecture and 
surmise crowded in upon her brain. Who was the^ 
philanthropic Mr. Dawe, and why should he have 
troubled himself on her account ? Her experience 
was that people did not usually put themselves out 
for nothing, and she thought that Mr. Dawe must- 
be a very amiable, unselfish person. 

As to the question of absorbing interest — 
namely, the amount of the fortune she was ta 
receive — for of course the word * advantage ' in a 
lawyer's letter must mean pecuniary advantage — 
she felt confident, from the form of the letter^ 
and particularly from the anxiety evinced by Mr. 
Harris to clear himself of any suspicion of being 
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remiss of his duty to her, that she would hear of 
: something really substantial, and not a legacy of a 
mere lOOZ. or so — something that would make her 
independent for life, and set her up in a happy 
home of her own. 

Under the influence of this pleasing vision, she 
permitted herself to take a glance at the dark 
picture that was always in the background of her 
thoughts, embittering her life whenever it forced 
itself on her attention — the picture of a lonely, love- 
less old age, which if she lived was all she could 
reasonably look forward to. For she knew the 
difl&culty — it might be the impossibility — in her 
position, of marrying in the rank of life in which she 
had been brought up, and the choice before her had 
seemed to lie between having no house of her own 
at all, or being content with one at which her 
education and sense of refinement recoiled. Yes, 
«he would in all probability miss 'what every 
woman counts her due — love, children, happiness.' 
Every year, besides taking away something of the 
^iety and elasticity of youth, would add to the 
irksomeness of her position by diminishing her 
personal attractions — attractions which hitherto 
'she had been able to use to good advantage, though 
they had sometimes involved her in mortifying 
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and humiliating situations. In family life, in one's 
husband and one's children, there were compensa- 
tions for the loss of youth ; but a life of depen- 
dence in other people's families was, she felt, only 
endurable while Nature still bounteously supplied 
her with the spirit and energy of which advancing 
years would too surely deprive her. To-day, she 
let her thoughts dwell on the gloomy picture, 
which at other times she would resolutely thrust 
aside, because she anticipated a new and a bright 
future, free from care and anxiety, and doubly 
bright from the contrast to her former dismal 
forebodings. 

When she came to Grenville Park, and looked 
around at the stately trees, the placid lake, the pic- 
turesque undulations of the ground, the well-cared- 
for plantations, the rugged wildernesses of gorse 
and bramble gUttering with hoar-frost, and the large 
house that overlooked these beauties, Mary Ford's 
thoughts wandered oflf to the heiress, the fortunate 
owner of all these good things. That woman, 
thought she, is younger than I am, and has all 
that heart can desire. See the difference between 
her and me. I may slave my life out for other 
people and get no thanks ; she gives out of her 
abundance what she can well afford, and every one 
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falls down and worships her. She has everything 
her own way, she domineers over everybody ; but 
a pleasant manner and a gracioas smile sets her 
up in people's hearts, and her despotism is popu- 
lar. Poor Simpson writhes under her thoughtless 
insults, and yet remains her humble and dutiful 
subject. I suppose I shall come across her before 
long. I dare say she is prettier than I, and has 
so far a natural advantage over me, besides her 
money and position; but if I were in her place 
how good and useful I should be. There's nothing 
like adversity to teach one manners. 

Absorbed in the contemplation of the furore 
she would certainly create in the part of Lady 
Bountiful, should Fortune ever assign it to her, she 
entered the covert near the house — the same covert 
in which Dawe had unconsciously revealed his 
secret to Matthew Price. 

The path being shaded by trees and under- 
growth on both sides, struck cold on Mary Ford, 
as she quitted the bright sunshine. She was 
harrying on at a run to keep herself warm, taking 
up her dress in her hand, when she slipped on the 
smooth frosted root of a tree, fell heavily back- 
wards on the side of her head and^lay motionless 
on the ground. 
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At that moment, Philip, coming in the opposite 
direction on his way to Grenville Court, had turned 
the corner of the path just in time to see her fall. 
He had come to stay with his father and sisters 
during the Oxford vacation, and was going to take 
Kate's commands for the day. He ran forward to 
see what had happened, and found Mary Ford 
quite insensible, with a deep cut on her head, from 
which blood was flowing. He deliberated as to 
whether he would run on at once to the house, 
give the alarm, and have the doctor sent for, or 
whether he should first carry her to the house, not 
a quarter of a mile distant. He looked at her 
again, saw she was very pretty, and decided it 
would be quite inhuman to leave her there to be 
frozen ; so, having bound his necktie round her 
head to staunch the blood, he took her up gently 
in his arms, and made the best of his way to the 
house. 

Arrived at the front door, he made several in- 
effectual attempts to ring the bell, but he found his 
lovely burden so much in the way that he had to put 
her down on the doorstep, and prop her up against 
the wall as best he could, while he sounded a loud 
peal, that soon brought the butler to the door, 
who, seeing Philip struggling with his burden, and 
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apparently embracing with ardour a well-dressed 
young lady with a bandage round her head, dis- 
played as much astonishment as a well-bred butler 
ever thinks it right to show, and helped to deposit 
Mary Ford on the nearest sofa, while Philip ran to 
tell Kate what had happened. Kate sent for the 
doctor, ordered a bedroom to be prepared, and 
Mary Ford, still unconscious, was carefully tended 
and put to bed in Grenville Court. 
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CHAPTEE XI 

KATE PAYS A VISIT 

Kate, after struggling bravely through the funeral, 
and settling with Matthew Price the business ar- 
rangements of pressing necessity, had many a good 
cry over the death of her father, her constant com- 
panion, her best and dearest friend. She was very 
lonely, and Price was soon delighted to find that 
she looked forward with much pleasure to the pro- 
spect of seeing Philip in the Easter vacation. 

The darling scheme of his heart was, he thought, 
near its accomplishment, and if he could but have 
quite set at rest his misgivings with regard to Dawe 
and his story, he would have rested secure in the 
good intentions of Providence which had so con- 
siderately removed Mr. Grenville from his path — 
that great obstacle to the achievement of his 
design. 

Kate's interest in PhiKp was, however, now 
entirely eclipsed by her anxiety for his charge 
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She watched with intense pity the pale face of the 
still unconscious girl, so strangely thrust upon her 
hospitality, and eagerly awaited the verdict of the 
doctor, who soon obeyed her urgent summons, and 
gave hope of a favourable issue. 

The patient was suffering from concussion of 
the brain, and must be kept quiet in a darkened 
room for some considerable time. Kate bent over 
the bed and kissed her tenflerly. Deeply concerned 
for the fair young strangerj she reflected that there 
might be others, and perhaps one other in particu- 
lar, to whom that sweet, innocent face had appealed 
for sympathy and love, and to whom the Ufe now 
endangered might be dearer than their own. Their 
anxiety must be ministered to first of all. Fortu-^ 
nately, Mary Ford had replaced the enclosure to 
Price in the covering envelope addressed to her, sa 
Kate had no difl&culty in discovering that her 
patient was staying with Mr. Johnson, a neighbour 
within little more than a mile of Grenville Court. 

Now, Mr. Johnson was a small Squire, with a. 
great sense of his dignity and importance, and Mrs. 
Johnson was by no means backward in supporting 
her husband's pretensions, and her own. Mrs. 
Johnson was no favourite of Kate's, and still lesa 
was Kate a favourite with Mrs. Johnson. Kate 
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viewed with an absolute indifference, that might 
fairly be called brutal, the petty social struggles 
and aspirations that form to some people such an 
interesting feature in country society. 

Her own pre-eminence was undisputed. Her 
subjects, like Simpson, even if they murmured, 
obeyed, and she was content. She had, indeed, 
from time to time been favoured with the confi- 
dences of Lady Upperton, whose London experi- 
ences were crammed with social triumphs and 
grievances, mostly the latter. Kate had been some- 
times amused but usually bored with these recitals, 
and failed to take these matters seriously. She 
had no personal slights to resent, and plenty of 
other things to think about — like a prominent poli- 
tician who, wishing to convey to his audience his 
complete indifference with regard to a subject under 
discussion, assured them that it was to him a 
matter of absolutely no more importance than the 
order in which persons were sent down to dinner. 

In the same spirit of thoughtless levity, Kate^ 
would disregard, and even outrage, the recognised 
canons of social inequality, than which no laws, 
human or divine, were held more sacred by Mrs. 
Johnson. For a moment Kate was staggered and 
disappointed to think that her interesting patient 
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was the guest of such foolish and uncongenial 
people as the Johnsons. She steadied herself, how- 
ever, with the reflection that the best people were 
sometimes obliged by stress of circumstances to 
put up with bores, and that it was a part of Chris- 
tian charity to suffer fools gladly. She herself had 
been the guest of Lady Upperton, so that if to 
consort with fools was a mark of inferiority, Kate 
would be obliged to admit that she fell under that 
condemnation. 

It was now noon. The Johnsons, and possibly 
other friends and relations of the unconscious girl, 
might be anxiously awaiting her return. Humanity 
and curiosity alike impelled Kate to lose no time in 
conveying to them the dismal tidings of the mis- 
chance to which she was indebted for the presence 
under her roof of one, to all appearance, likely to 
prove a charming acquaintance, if not a dear friend. 
So she set oflf at once on foot to call on Mrs. John- 
son, to tell her the sad news, and to find out all 
she could about the mysterious patient who now 
monopoUsed all her thoughts. 

She was pounding at a rapid pace across the 
park, deep in meditation, when, on nearing the 
drive, she was accosted in a strident voice by Lord 
Grandcourt from the box-seat of his dog-cart, from 
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which eminence he was engaged in a pretty evenly 
matched struggle with a hot chestnut colt, indiffer- 
ently broken to harness ; and by his side loomed, 
large and majestic, the stately figure of Lady 
Upperton. 

* Mornin', Miss Grenville, penny for your 
thoughts. Me and my mother here have been 
tryin* to attract your attention ever so long. 'Spose 
those brown studies of yours come of learnin' ma- 
thematics, and such like. I don't go in for studies, 
brown or otherwise ; but I look where I'm going, 
and take jolly good care I'm not run over in the 
public road, which is more than you do. I'm just 
takin' my mother along to give her a little exercise. 
First-class thing for the liver, hangin' on by the 
eyelids in a dog-cart behind a rough colt. Eh, 
my lady?' said he, turning round to his stately 
relative. 

* Don't be silly ! ' replied Lady Upperton, steady- 
ing herself, as the horse plunged, with a convulsive 
clutch, involving a temporary loss of dignity. 
' Kate, dear, you must not mind Grandcourt's fun.' 

* Thank you,' said Kate, * I have had plenty of 
experience of Lord Grandcourt's sense of humour ; 
and as to the dangers attendant upon the indul- 
gence in brown studies, I think I am much safer on 
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this road than either of you are in that dog-cart, 
and I am, at all events, observant enough to see 
that that colt is much too sharply bitted.' 

With this parting word of good advice, B^te 
bade the pair good-bye, and hastened on her way. 

As she approached the door of Squire Johnson's 
country seat, she noticed the faces of the three 
Johnson children close together staring out of the 
window, with their noses flattened against the 
glass. On seeing her they promptly disappeared — 
a manoeuvre to which Kate attributed the consider- 
able time that elapsed before Mrs. Johnson put in 
an appearance, and the exceeding splendour of 
her apparel when she did appear — in striking con- 
trast with the slovenly and dirty attire of the boy 
who had opened the door at a time when visitors 
were not expected. 

Mrs. Johnson was about fifteen years older than 
Eate, not ill-looking, except for a hard, stand-ofi* 
expression of countenance, seldom relaxed, and, in- 
deed, so fixed by long habit as to be very difficult 
to relax. 

Gentility, and sense of what was due to her 
position, had long ago crushed the geniality out 
of her, nor was Kate's presence at all calculated to 
restore it. 
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She was by no means overcome with the grand 
manners of her hostess ; she explained her errand 
in a few words, and expressed her deep sympathy 
with Mr. and Mrs. Johnson on account of the 
serious accident which had befallen a friend of 
theirs, so young and so pretty, and who she could 
well believe must be a most charming person. The 
more enthusiastic Kate became over the probable 
merits of Miss Ford, the more Mrs. Johnson sniffed, 
and directly Kate gave her an opportunity of strik- 
ing in, observed that Miss Grenville had quite mis- 
taken the position that Miss Ford occupied. * Miss^ 
Ford,' said Mrs. Johnson, * is, I believe, an estimable 
young woman in her own sphere of life : she came- 
to me with excellent testimonials, and is certainly 
ladylike in appearance and manners, or I would 
not have engaged her. One cannot be too particu- 
lar in these matters. Miss Grenville. People in the 
lower stations of life are very apt to be presump- 
tuous, especially in the present levelling age. I 
have not yet detected any sign of it in Miss Ford, 
but I am always on the watch. You may judge 
how far she is removed socially from us when I 
tell you that Miss Ford's position in my house is 
that of nursery governess, but a very good creature, 
and popular, I dare say, among those in her own> 
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walk in life. This accident of hers will be a great 
inconvenience to me — a very great inconvenience, 
indeed. The dear children are getting on quite 
nicely with her, and I had every reason to antici- 
pate that she would have suited me excellently. 
A well-behaved, well-mannered woman in that class 
of life is quite a treasure. Miss Grenville ; don't you 
agree with me ? ' 

Knowing her woman, Kate Ustened to this 
^ally with amusement rather than indignation, and 
•answered with composure — 

* My dear Mrs. Johnson, I can't tell you how 

much obUged to you I am for your information 

regarding Miss Ford. What a ludicrous mistake 1 

might have fallen into ! I do assure you I was 

entirely at fault. Deceived by appearances, I must 

udmit I thought Miss Ford was one of us — and, you 

will scarcely credit it, I was prepared to treat her as 

-an equal, supposing she was your guest, and even 

to congratulate myself at having fallen in with 

'Such a delightful friend as I imagined she was 

likely to make. What a lesson to me never to 

judge by appearances again ! To be sure, the poor 

girl, whoever she may be, is in a sad pUght, and 

if, as you say, she is well-behaved and well-man- 

-nered, it must indeed be a disappointment to you 
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to have her delivered into the hands of the doctor 
just as you had found what you so sympathetic- 
ally describe as a treasure to teach your dear 
children. A woman, too, who as I gather "knows, 
her place," and how few of us, my dear Mrs» 
Johnson, do that ? Yes, yours is truly a hard case 
— and perhaps, too, when one comes to think of it,, 
so is hers. I am told it is unpleasant to have 
concussion of the brain, and she may be obliged 
to deny herself the privilege of associating with 
your children for a long time to come.' 

' Dear me. Miss Grenville,' exclaimed Mrs. 
Johnson, * how dreadfully tiresome ! Do you really 
think she is likely to be ill long ? What am I to- 
do with those three children running wild all over 
the house ? It is too provoking ! ' 

* Could they not have the happiness and. 
advantage of their mother's teaching ? ' suggested. 
Kate. 

*Well,' said Mrs. Johnson, with a complacent 
air, * I am rather clever at arithmetic. If I put my 
mind to it, I can usually get the weekly accounts- 
right at the second or third try. But, in our 
position, with a young family, one might almost as- 
well do without a man-servant to open the door as- 
leave the children without a governess.' 
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Kate thought the analogy was hardly on all 
fours, but not caring to pursue the subject of Mrs. 
Johnson's grievances and accomplishments any 
further, turned the conversation back again to 
Mary Ford. 

' I think you were saying, Mrs. Johnson, that 
Miss Ford, although she has been so provoking and 
tiresome and awkward as to fall down and hurt 
herself severely — people in that class of life are 
always so awkward — I think you were saying that 
Miss Ford wias amiable and pleasant ? ' 

* Yes,' acquiesced Mrs. Johnson, * and more than 
that. I should say she was a very sensible young 
person, not at all forward, and agrees with me 
in being greatly shocked at the leveUing tendency 
of the age. She is, I must say, most respectful 
— I have no complaint to make against her on that 
score ; and when one knows there are such horrible 
revolutionary ideas abroad among the lower orders, 
it is indeed refreshing to hear her talk— such sound 
views. Miss Grenville, in one so young, and so 
beautifully expressed. Since I heard dear Lord 
Loftie, at the last Primrose League meeting, I don't 
think I have listened to anything so truly satisfying 
And satisfactory. Indeed, I don't mind telling yov, 
Miss Grenville — though I should not like it to go 
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any farther — that when we are quite by ourselves it 
is so delightful to hear her talk, that we ask her in 
to dinner, although she is only a nursery governess ; 
but then she is one of those persons whom you can 
rely upon never to presume above their station.' 

* Jolly little humbug ! ' was Kate's reflection at 
this announcement. *But tell me more about 
this paragon, please, Mrs. Johnson. Has she any 
friends or relations ? ' 

*I don't encourage persons of that description. 
Miss Grenville, to talk about themselves or their 
belongings ; the less one allows one'&self to be mixed 
up in their affairs the better. One pays them for 
their services, and there the connection ceases, you 
know. But I am bound to say that Miss Ford 
gives very interesting accounts of the children she 
has brought up, some of them belonging to the 
first families in the land ; there were Lord 
Kildrum's little boys — dreadful little pickles — her 
account of the household was most amusing.' 

* Yes,' said K|M^, with some signs of impatience, 
*but did you find out nothing about her friends 
and relations ? ' 

* As to that/ replied Mrs. Johnson, * happily 
there was not anything to find out — at least as 
regards relatigoo— for of course I asked if she had 
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any near relations before I engaged her. I could 
not think of engaging a young person with brothers 
and sisters, and uncles and aunts, and fathers and 
mothers all over the place, wanting to look in, 
or getting ill or something, coming bothering just 
when it's most inconvenient; and those sort of 
people are so difficult to shake oflf. Happily she is 
an orphan, with no near relations — such a blessing 
and comfort. As for friends, for all I know she 
may have some in her own walk of life, but she is 
much too sensible and well-bred to trouble me with 
any mention of them ; confidences of that kind 
would be entirely out of place.' 

Kate having obtained the information she 
wanted, was not minded to pay any further 
attention to Mrs. Johnson's views on social or 
domestic subjects, so she took her departure, well 
pleased with the result of the interview; and 
confident that she knew a good deal more about 
Miss Ford than her informant. 

When Kate found herself again in the darkened 
room, gazing on the pale features and still inani- 
mate form of the poor little nursery governess, how 
changed were the emotions with which she regarded 
her ! She was not, then, the spoilt darling of For- 
tune. She was not the bright ornament of a happy 
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the centre of attraction, petted and beloved. Her 
position was the precise opposite of all that Kate's 
fancy had painted. She had no relations, perhaps 
no friends, it might be, no lover ; and not even 
a home. She was dependent upon strangers for 
her daily bread, she was obliged to encourage the 
imbecilities and vulgar, silly self-assertion of an ill- 
natured fool like Mrs. Johnson. The pity of it! 
Here was a girl about her own age condemned 
by cruel fortune to use all her gifts of sympathy, 
all her cleverness, her adaptability, and every 
power of pleasing with which she was endowed, 
in ministering to the vanity and prejudices of 
a sour, ignorant harridan — gifts and powers that 
worthily employed might do so much to cheer 
and enliven for many the dull path of life ; for 
Kate, in the great loneliness that had come upon 
her since the death of her father, had realised 
the weariness of existence. 

These reflections agitated and excited her. An 
all-absorbing pity for the dainty fragile little 
creature, so buffeted by adverse fortune, took pos- 
session of her whole heart. For the future, if she 
could help it, such a tender blossom should not be 
subjected to such relentless blasts. A kind Provi- 
dence had given her the power to smooth the way 
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for Mary Ford, who at Grenville Court would be in 
a safe haven, and the winds of heaven should not 
visit her face too roughly. Mrs. Johnson and 
her interesting family might wait long enough 
before they found that treasure of a nursery 
governess at their beck and call again. All the 
enthusiasm of Kate's nature had been aroused ; 
Mary Ford without speaking a word, while still 
unconscious, had been accepted by her for better 
or for worse, with as much precipitation as some 
people display in choosing a wife. 

Meanwhile, as day after day passed and the 
object of Kate's solicitude did not regain conscious- 
ness, and as the face of the doctor grew more and 
more grave, it seemed but too probable that her 
benevolent intentions would be cheated by the 
hand of death. Every hour of suspense added 
force to the great torrent of compassion that swept 
over her soul, and when at last Mary Ford opened 
her eyes and looked out again into the world, it 
was in an ecstasy of delight that Kate met the 
inquiring gaze of the 'jolly little humbug ! ' 
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CHAPTER XII 

PHILIP AND MARY 

' In the spring,' we are told, * a young man's fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love,' and if Kate 
looked upon Mary Ford from the point of view of 
one sadly in need of a bright and cheerful com- 
panion of her own sex, Philip looked upon her 
from a still more interesting point of view, and 
displayed every indication commonly associated 
with the process of falling in love in the early 
stages of that complaint, before the infatuation is 
complete and irrevocable. He recognised the pos- 
sibility that he might not find Mary Ford all his 
fancy painted her, but his adventure had made a 
deep impression upon him, and he was undoubtedly 
in a parlous state. 

We are all disposed to think kindly of those 
who are under an obligation to us, and Philip 
having by his prompt action perhaps saved her 
life, and certainly earned her gratitude, felt a pro- 
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prietary interest in the pretty little creature he 
had carried in his arms, and deposited at Kate's 
front door. On comparing the two girls, as he 
often did, he could not fail to acknowledge that 
most people would consider Kate the handsomer, 
but there was something so sweet and gentle, and, 
as he thought, innocent and loving, about the 
appearance of Mary Ford as to give every promise 
of a delightful courtship and a happy marriage. 
He felt that to make love to Mary would present 
no diflficulties ; he would like to begin at once — 
but with Kate it was different. He had known 
and liked Kate all his life ; they had always been 
good friends, but even with his father's assurance 
that she expected it of him, he could not bring 
himself to make love to her. To do so seemed 
somehow incongruous and out of place ; he could 
not picture himself putting his arms round her 
neck, or venturing upon any other expression of 
endearment. Everything about Kate was on an 
awe-inspiring scale. Her intelligence, her scholar- 
ship, her beauty and her possessions were all 
superlative, and suggested an unapproachable, an 
embarrassing, an overwhelming superiority; but 
it was impossible to look at Mary, even with a 
clot of blood on the side of her head, without 
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feeling that she was meant to be hugged and 
caressed. 

He was much too good a fellow to be daunted 
by the news that she was only a nursery gover- 
ness. Anyhow, he was confident she would turn 
out to be good enough for him. 

So Kate and he sympathised in the anxiety 
with which they each watched for the issue of 
Mary's dangerous illness, and Philip was privi- 
leged to come to Grenville Court every day for 
tea, to hear and discuss the news of the patient. 

These meals were more cheerful than either 
of them would have cared to acknowledge. The 
black shadow of death could not be entirely exor- 
cised, but youth and health have a fine faculty of 
ignoring the dark side of things, and these two 
young people were more busily engaged in con- 
templating the uses to which Mary Ford might be 
put on her recovery than in facing the possibility 
of a fatal issue. 

Philip did not, indeed, make Kate the confidante 
of his more ecstatic visions — visions which he could 
not but confess rested on an unsubstantial basis, 
and might at any moment be dispelled by the 
awakening of his enchantress, who, horrid thought ! 
might have a lover already, or even more than one. 
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In this respect he felt at a great disadvantage as^ 
compared with that hero of his nursery days, the^ 
prince consort of the sleeping beauty, who was. 
never troubled with the slightest misgiving as to 
the result of his adventure ; and it might even be 
there was classical authority for the possibiUty,. 
though he could hardly imagine it, that Mary Ford 
was not as amiable as she looked. 

So Philip dissembled, and kept under, as he 
flattered himself with complete success, all out- 
ward manifestation of the tumult within his soul, 
displaying merely such a becoming amount of 
interest in Kate's patient as the circumstances of 
the case might well warrant. 

In one respect he was fortunate ; whether his 
father was right or not as to the nature of Eate's^ 
feeling for him, present conditions clearly absolved 
him from the duty — if it was a duty — of making 
any tender advances to the heiress of Grenville 
Court. He could therefore be perfectly at his 
ease in her society, with no fear of losing the com- 
panion in clutching at the sweetheart. 

One day Philip had been kept waiting some 
little time, and was beginning to moralise on the 
inconsiderate conduct of even the best of women,, 
and the necessity of patience in dealing with the 
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sex, when Kate burst in, radiant, holding a letter 
in her hand. 

' She has regained consciousness, and the 
doctor thinks it will be all right,' exclaimed Kate ; 
* and oh, Mr. Price,* she added, * her voice is one 
of the pleasantest I have ever heard ! ' 

* Of course it is,' thought Price, * what else did 
she expect it to be, I wonder ? ' 

*At first,' pursued Kate, she looked round as 
if scared, and said, " The letter, the letter, where is 
it ? Let me have the letter." So I gave her the 
letter that had been found in her pocket, with the 
seal broken ; she said " Look inside," and I found 
this letter, addressed, by all that's strange, to your 
father. I told her he should have it to-day, and 
she might expect an answer to-morrow. Then 
she looked up at me, and said, '' You must be Miss 
Grenville, and this Grenville Court ; thank you so 
much ; I am very weak but quite happy," and she 
shut her eyes again. Please let your father have 
that letter at once, Mr. Price. She was strangely 
excited about it,' and Kate handed the letter to 
PhiUp. 

That day the tea was not unduly prolonged, 
and PhiUp was soon on his way to deliver the 
letter, which was addressed in a clerkly hand- 
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writing, and enclosed in a large envelope. To 
Philip, the principal interest of the document con- 
sisted in the proof it afforded that Mary was in all 
likelihood on her way to see his father when she 
fell down, for if she did not seek an interview, she 
might have posted the letter. So, impelled by ardent 
curiosity, he hurried along, and presented himself 
at his father's oflBce out of breath, and threw the 
letter down in front of him. 

' Father,' said he, * I received this letter from 
the hand of Miss Grenville, and I promised to 
take back your answer to-morrow. Miss Ford 
gave it her, and said it was very important ; and 
I am anxious to know what is in it.' 

* So the interesting invaUd of whom I have 
been privileged to hear so much has recovered 
consciousness, and is able to attend to business. 
I congratulate you ! ' 

* Yes, father ; and Miss Grenville is wild with 
joy. She has been very lonely, you know.' 

* It seems to me,' retorted Price, * that you 
two are just a pair of fools. Here's a girl dropped 
from the skies, of whom neither of you know any- 
thing ; you haven't the remotest idea who she is 
or where she comes from, you haven't exchanged 
a syllable with her, and yet to hear you and Miss 
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Grenville talk, one would suppose that this Miss 
Ford was the one woman in the world worth think- 
ing about. It is positively sickening ! ' 

* But, father, if you only saw her.' 

*I suppose you think I should fall down and 
worship the little minx, because she has got such 
long eyelashes and looks so demure and innocent, 
and all that. I tell you, Philip, in my professional 
experience I have had something to do with these 
sweet innocents, and for a thorough-going old 
soldier with an eye for Number One, commend me 
to your pretty young governess. I have known 
more cruel and irreparable mischief caused in 
domestic life by the infernal machinations of those 
demure, innocent-looking little devils, than can be 
laid to the charge of half the convicts in Dartmoor 
Gaol. Confound it, Philip, I hope you won't think 
it necessary to sacrifice all your prospects because 
you picked up a pretty girl in a wood with a be- 
coming dress on. Upon my word, Philip, I think 
you Oxford dons, with all your parade of learning, 
are just about as soft in the head as they are in 
the heart.' 

* Well, father,' suggested Philip, * if you wish to 
find out about Miss Ford, hadn't you better read 
the letter I've brought ? She intended to come here 
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with it herself. You are, unfortunately, cut off for 
the present from that channel of information, but 
the letter may tell you something.' 

' Now, PhiUp, you have at last condescended to 
plain common sense, and it gives me much satis- 
faction to be able to follow your advice,' said the 
attorney, opening the letter. 

As he read it and glanced at the enclosures, he 
started and turned colour. 

' Philip,' he said, * the letter does indeed contain 
news of Miss Ford of a most sensational character. 
I must have time to think over it ; come to me 
to-morrow, before you go to Grenville Court, and I 
will let you have my answer. And Miss Ford, you 
say, was about to bring me this herself? How 
strange ! And, Philip,' he called after him as he 
was leaving the room, * I gather you have taken a 
fancy to this girl rather than to Miss Grenville, eh, 
Philip, is that so ? ' 

* I don't wish to call down upon me your con- 
tempt any further,' answered Philip ; * but I should 
not be honest if I did not confess that, to my 
thinking. Miss Ford is the most attractive girl 
I ever saw.' 

* Well, well, Philip, appearances are not always 
deceptive, and, after all, the occupation of nursery 
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governess, if not persisted in too long, does not- 
invariably blunt the moral qualities. I hope with 
all my heart, my dear Philip, that your instincts- 
have not misled you.* 

' Thank you, father, for your good wishes,' said 
Philip, as he left the room, lost in astonishment at 
this change of front. 

' Certainly that idiot of a son of mine,* thought 
Price, ' must be the special favourite of the Provi- 
dence that watches over tiresome, obstinate fools. 
Any young fellow in his position with any sense in 
his head would long ago have committed himself 
with Miss Grenville, and now it turns out by the 
strangest chance in the world that his pig-headed 
scruples have kept him clear of a very awkward^ 
scrape; and, by another chance equally strange, he 
has stumbled upon the real heiress, saved her life,, 
and beUeving she is a poor friendless nursery 
governess, has more than half made up his mind to- 
fall in love with her. Directly one plum is rotten 
another falls into his mouth. I believe, if that 
boy of mine fell in love with a milkmaid, she would 
turn out to be a duke's daughter in disguise, or 
an American silver queen. Evidently, Providence 
has determined that he shall have every chance, 
and yet I would not trust him not to fly in the 
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face of Providence, and give up every one of 
them.' 

With these agitating reflections, 'the lawyer 
settled down to the perusal of the papers in front 
of him, and a careful examination confirmed him 
in the opinion he had at first formed, that the 
claim of Mary Ford to be the heir-at-law of the 
late John Grenville was clearly made out. He also 
came to the conclusion, on the evidence before 
him, that in all probability Mary Ford was John 
Grenville's sole next-of-kin — a circumstance which, 
as will be seen, might have an important bearing 
on the future devolution of the property. The only 
chance for Kate now lay in the discovery of a will. 
As to that, Price had made such a thorough search 
that he felt confident, if a will ever was discovered, 
it would be found accidentally in some quite incon- 
ceivable place, it might be after a lapse of many 
years. Awkward situation, very, thought the 
lawyer. What a confounded mess that blackguard 
Dawe has got us all into, and just as I had hoped 
he had gone off to New Zealand. Capital place. 
New Zealand — much too good a climate for such 
a scoundrel; and the beast won't take my advice, 
but goes off to another solicitor, upsets all my 
plans, and introduces the strangest complications. 
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Eeputed heiress, young, lovely, amiable and accom- 
plished, saves the life of the real heiress, a minx 
of a governess. Minx kicks out her benefactress, 
marries, has a family. Will turns up. Eeputed 
heiress comes back as devisee amid great rejoicings, 
and minx disappears into space, bag and baggage. 
But if the will doesn't turn up, minx gets the best 
of it. And what's to become of Philip, with things 
in this miserable state of suspense and uncertainty? 
As far as one can judge, he seems to be on the right 
tack now, but it's risky. 

On the whole, he determined to leave Philip to 
his own devices, trusting in the luck that had 
hitherto befriended him. 

Next day, Philip listened with unbounded 
astonishment to the story of Kate and Mary. At 
the end of the recital he observed that it would be 
a shocking mortification to Kate to learn her illegi- 
timacy, but as regarded the property he didn't see, 
will or no will, why it should make any difference. 

* Not make any difiference ? ' said his father, 
* Pray, Philip, let me have your views on that subject ; 
they must, I should imagine, be as refreshingly 
simple as those on many other subjects with which 
you have lately favoured me. I am all attention.' 

' Well, father, I don't set up to be better than 
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•other people, but if Miss Ford were to take advan- 
tage of a wretched legal technicality to reduce to 
-shame and beggary the benefactress who has saved 
her life, and intends to promise her a home and 
loves her already as a sister, I for one will have 
nothing more to say to her.' 

' I am not aware, Philip,' answered his father 
dryly, * that you have as yet said anything to Miss 
Ford, and I take it she will not break her heart at 
l)eing deprived of a privilege, however enchanting, 
that she has never enjoyed. And so you really 
think that a girl who breaks her head by accident 
is bound to give up the whole of a very fine 
property to the kind lady who does not slam the 
4oor in her face when she is put down bleeding on 
the doorstep, but takes her in and nurses her in 
common Christian charity ! You are so ridiculously 
impetuous when you get on the high horse. It 
would be a bad job if neither of us had a grain of 
«ense in his composition. As to shame and beg- 
gary, I suppose even you will not deny that Miss 
Orenville must be told the truth about her birth : 
for even if Miss Ford was ready to keep the secret 
and forego her claim, Harris, the Plymouth soli- 
citor, though an excellent fellow, is not the most 
reticent of men. He must be bursting by this 
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time, and soon the news^will be all over the West 
of England. Miss Grenville must not be left to 
learn the truth in the columns of the daily press. 
I am writing to Harris, in hopes to keep him quiet 
for another day or two. Again, there will I trust be 
no question of beggary. If Miss Ford's good feeling 
and good sense should prompt her to take my ad- 
vice, she will settle a competence on Miss Grenville.' 

'Well, father, I suppose, as you say. Miss 
Grenville must be told at once ; and for the rest, 
we must trust to Miss Ford.' 

* Quite so, Philip ; and as you are more inti- 
mately acquainted with Miss Grenville than I can 
boast of being, I propose to ask you to be my 
messenger. I have noted down on this paper the 
points to which her attention should be directed. 
Leave it with her for future reference. You need 
not read it to her. You have, I think, got the 
important facts with their legal bearings well into 
your head, and you can easily explain everything 
by word of mouth quite as well as I could myself, 
Philip, I am sure. First, tell her how her father's 
marriage has been proved invalid, and how, if a 
will could be found, her claim to the property would 
be set up again. Then tell her that I have 
received information that leaves me no room to 
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doubt that Miss Ford is her father's heir-at-law 
and her own second cousin. Also remember to 
say, for it is important if anything should happen 
to Miss Ford, that in my opinion it is more than 
probable that Miss Ford is the only relation her 
father had in the world. Consequently, should 
Miss Ford die without children and without 
making a will, the property would escheat to the 
Crown. In that case, no doubt, the Crown, follow- 
ing the usual custom, would grant it back again to 
Miss Grenville. So that, curiously enough, Miss 
Grenville has been anxiously preserving the life 
that in all probability is the only one that stands 
between her and the continued possession of 
Grenville Court. These are my instructions. I 
hope I have made myself clear.' 

* Quite, father. I will take your message ; but 
it is a dreadful errand.' And Philip left the room. 

'Well,' thought Price, 'of all the outrageous 
nonsense and rodomontade I ever had the mis- 
fortune to hear, that announcement of Philip's, 
that he would have nothing to say to Miss Ford if 
she did not give up her right to Grenville Court, 
beats everything. He is indeed exasperating ! I 
am glad I succeeded in keeping my temper. It's 
more than most fathers would have done ! ' 
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While Matthew Price was meditating on the situa- 
tion disclosed in the documents delivered to him by 
Philip, Kate was engaged in assuring Mary Ford 
of her sympathy and protection. The doctor was 
well satisfied with the progress of the invaUd, and 
had authorised Kate to talk to her, and let her 
talk for a few minutes at a time, but to avoid 
exciting topics. It would be desirable, he said, to 
tell her anything that might set at rest any 
apprehensions she entertained, or contribute in 
any way to soothe and reassure her. 

Her first words to Kate the morning after the 
despatch of the letter were to ask if an answer had 
been received, and on hearing that an answer was 
expected through Philip that afternoon, she was 
satisfied. ' I think,' she said, * the answer will 
bring me good news ; I think I shall hear that if 
I live I shall be well off, perhaps rich ; but, dear 
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Miss Grenville, if it should not be so, if I am dis- 
appointed in my expectation, you told me yesterday 
— so very kindly — that I might stay here ; tell me 
80 again — I do so dread having to go back to Mrs. 
Johnson.' 

Kate with difficulty restrained her tears, and 
gave the required assurance with all her heart. 

' Mary, dear/ she added, ' don't call me Miss 
Grenville, call me Kate. I am very lonely, and so, 
I dare say, are you. Let us be companions, equals, 
sisters. The world is very sad to me. I miss my 
father, my only constant companion and best 
friend, more and more every day — and I hardly 
remember my mother — he was always everything 
to me. I need a friend, and I ask you to be that 
friend.' 

* And may I really,' said Mary, • live with you 
here always, and be happy and comfortable, and 
be with you, and talk to you, and say what I like 
to you, just as if I was your sister, and go about 
with you, and drive with you, just as if this beauti- 
ful house and park of yours belonged to me ? I*ve 
known people say these things^ and not mean 
them, but you look so kind — ^Tm sure you mean 
them/ 

' Yess dear/ answered Kate« amused at her child- 
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like eagerness, * I will take upon myself all the 
trouble and hard work of ownership, and we will 
divide the pleasure. That's a fair division, isn't 
it ? ' she added laughing. 

* You may wonder, Kate, at my thinking so 
much of comfort and pleasure ; but you've not had 
my experience — I call it five years' penal servitude,* 
and Mary gave a little shudder. 

*Well, well, dear, that is all over now,' said 
Kate, * no more troublesome children to teach, and 
silly mothers like Mrs. Johnson to conciliate. No 
wonder you set store by " the glorious privilege of 
being independent," and I promise you that with 
me you shall be every bit as independent as if you 
were really my sister. My friends shall be your 
friends, or they shall not continue mine ; and among 
all my friends you shall have the first place, if you 
will take it — and, dear, I do so hope you will 
take it.' 

' You are very kind, Kate ; I am a worthless 
little thing, but I am very, very grateful. Whatever 
happens about that letter, whether I get a fortune 
or not, I shall anyhow be perfectly content and 
happy. I thought, as I fell down, in your wood, 
that it was best for me to die, but now I do so 
hope I shall get well again.' 

N 2 
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* The doctor says you will get well now, dear ; 
you have only to keep quiet, and think of pleasant 
things. You've talked enough for the present — I 
will leave you now, and come back again after tea 
with the answer to the letter,' and Kate accordingly 
rose to kiss her and go away, when her patient 
said : 

* There's one thing I wish to know. How did I 
get here ? ' 

' Mr. Philip Price happened to go by just as 
you fell ; he took you up, and carried you to my 
door. He is a great friend of mine.' 

* Yes, I know,' observed Mary, ' he is the son 
of your family solicitor, and a Fellow of his college 
at Oxford. So it was he who most likely saved 
my life — if I am to live.' 

Mary, noticing that Kate's look expressed sur- 
prise, added, * Eeraember, I was a fortnight at the 
Johnsons, and I am pretty good at finding out 
about people ; that is my — my amusement.' 

She might have added that Philip had been 
already marked down by her as the most promising 
victim the neighbourhood afforded. 

Believed of all pressing anxiety for Mary, Kate 
began to resume her ordinary course of life. The 
remainder of the morning she spent among her 
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books in the library, and devoted the early part of 
the afternoon to the enjoyment of the mid-spring 
among the dells and crannies of her beautiful park. 
With the primroses in full bloom, and the earUest 
of the blue-bells just bursting into flower, with cool 
shade and bright sunshine inviting at one time to 
exercise and at another to repose, with heart and 
mind relaxed after a severe strain, she had never 
before so keenly revelled in the beauties of Nature 
or enjoyed so fully the sense of ownership of this 
fair corner of a lovely county. For a time youth 
and health, and a fine cultivated sense of beauty, 
and the spring-tide awakening of Nature stirring in 
her blood, triumphed over all gloomy recollections, 
as she stood still to contemplate with eager gaze 
the wide domain of which she was the mistress, or 
with light heart and footstep hastened from one to 
another of her well-beloved sylvan retreats. 

As PhiUp, pacing up and down the drawing- 
room in a perturbed spirit, caught sight of her 
returning to the house laden with the verdant 
spoils of the glade and the thicket, refreshed and 
glowing with exercise, her eyes sparkling with hap- 
piness and animation, he groaned and shuddered 
at the thought of the pain he must inflict on a 
creature so bright and lovely. 
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' Oh, Mr. Price,' she said, holding out her hand 
i;?ith a happy smile, and then sinking into an arm- 
chair, * I've had such a deUghtful ramble ; the park 
is so beautiful now, and there are no end of things 
[ have been thinking of to make it prettier still. 
Few people of my age know the west country 
better than I do, and I'm sure my park is just the 
very most delicious spot to be found anywhere 
there, and therefore, of course, anywhere in the 
wide world. Eh, Mr. Price ? ' said she, looking up 
at him for sympathy, but catching sight of his 
doleful face, she exclaimed : 

* Why, Mr. Price, what is the matter ? You 
look as if you had seen a ghost, and I was going 
to give you such an excellent account of Mary 
Ford. She is much better to-day. By-the-by, 
perhaps it. is the answer to the letter that is 
troubling you. It will be a sad disappointment to 
her if you don't bring her good ne^s of a fortune, 
or at least an independence.' 

*Yes,' said PhiUp, to whom at that moment 
good tidings of Mary Ford were not the first con- 
sideration, ' it is the answer to the letter that is 
troubling me. But it is not Miss Ford that I am 
troubled about — she has, in all probability, come in 
for a fortune, a very large fortune, but it places her 
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ia an awkward position — it's not her I'm thinking 
about ; it's you ! ' he blurted out with desperate 
•determination. 

* Me, Mr. Price ? ' said Kate gravely, for she saw 
that he was pitiably anxious and distressed. * You 
speak in riddles ; Mary Ford has already strongly 
twined herself around my heart, and that good 
news for her can be other than good news for me 
is a contingency that my powers of imagination 
refuse to contemplate. Bead me your riddle,' she 
added imperiously, ' for I give it up.' 

' I don't know how to tell you,' gasped Philip, 
trying to avoid her gaze. * I've got it all written 
<iown here,* he continued, producing a document 
from his pocket, and laying it down on the table 
near Kate ; ' that is my father's statement which I 
was to give to you for reference ; but he thought I 
had better tell you the story myself — you might not 
understand the legal points, or might wish to ask 
•questions.* 

' Go on,' said Kate, this time speaking in kindly 
tones, * I sympathise with you in your distress as 
the messenger of bad news, but I hope you will 
find I am no coward. Were it not that my misfor- 
tunes are, as I gather, bound up with the good 
fortune of Mary Ford, I should suppose you came 
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to tell me that my bank had broken, and the 
manager gone off with my money and securities. 
By-the-by, I suppose nothing can have happened 
to Tom, or I should have seen it in the news- 
papers ? * 

Philip reassured her on that score, and pro- 
ceeded to lay the whole situation before her, as 
shortly and as clearly as his agitation would permit. 
Kate looked at him steadily throughout the recital, 
uttering no word and betraying no emotion except 
some impatience when Philip ended by expatiating 
on the possibility of a will being found, and the 
happy result that would attend that discovery. 

She took in the full significance of the story, 
weighing every syllable as it fell from his lips. 
She was under no illusion as to the gravity of the 
disaster that had overtaken her — she fathomed to 
its depths the humiliation she must undergo, and 
Philip's concluding words of hope brought no com- 
fort to her heart. But she never for an instant 
flinched or faltered. She rose from her chair, and 
with steady and deliberate accents announced at 
once the decision to which she had arrived. 

*I am obliged to you,' said she, 'for the clear- 
ness with which you have put everything before 
me. It was unnecessary of you to lay stress upon 
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the pain it caused you to be the bearer of such 
unwelcome news. That was apparent in every 
look. I am deeply grateful for your sympathy, 
though it is no more than I should have expected 
from a true friend like you. I will be frank with 
you, and not pretend that your tidings have left 
me unshaken. I was proud of what I deemed to 
be my heritage — proud of my descent, and even of 
my possessions. No doubt to some extent a mere 
vulgar pride, and yet, I think, not wholly con- 
temptible. In the exercise of my power I cannot 
acquit myself of having been arbitrary and master- 
ful. That my intentions have been good is no 
sufficient excuse, and I can only hope that any to 
whom in my thoughtlessness I have caused pain 
or annoyance will forgive me now that my power 
is gone and I am deprived both of name and of 
possessions.' 

Here Philip broke in : ' No, no. Miss Grenville ; 
you magnify what is only a bare possibility into a 
certainty. How do you know that the girl whose 
life you saved will requite the obligation by avail- 
ing herself of a legal, but a most inequitable, right 
to strip you of your possessions ? And if she should 
contemplate such a course, there is still the chance 
that she may be foiled by the discovery of a will.' 
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look. I am deeply grateful for your sympathy, 
though it is no more than I should have expected 
from a true friend like you. I will be frank with 
you, and not pretend that your tidings have left . 
me unshaken. I was proud of what I deemed to 
be my heritage — proud of my descent, and even of 
my possessions. No doubt to some extent a mere 
vulgar pride, and yet, I think, not wholly con- 
temptible. In the exercise of my power I cannot 
acquit myself of having been arbitrary and master- 
ful. That my intentions have been good is no 
sufficient excuse, and I can only hope that any to 
whom in my thoughtlessness I have caused pain 
or annoyance will forgive me now that my power 
is gone and I am deprived both of name and of 
possessions.' 

Here Philip broke in : ' No, no, Miss Grenville ; 
you magnify what is only a bare possibility into a 
certainty. How do you know that the girl whose 
life you saved will requite the obligation by avail- 
ing herself of a legal, but a most inequitable, right 
to strip you of your possessions ? And if she should 
contemplate such a course, there is still the chance 
that she may be foiled by the discovery of a will.' 
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to tell me that my bank had broken, and the 
manager gone off with my money and securities. 
By-the-by, I suppose nothing can have happened 
to Tom, or I should have seen it in the news- 
papers ? * 

Philip reassured her on that score, and pro- 
ceeded to lay the whole situation before her, as 
shortly and as clearly as his agitation would permit. 
Kate looked at him steadily throughout the recital, 
uttering no word and betraying no emotion except 
some impatience when Philip ended by expatiating 
on the possibility of a will being found, and the 
happy result that would attend that discovery. 

She took in the full significance of the story, 
weighing every syllable as it fell from his lips. 
She was under no illusion as to the gravity of the 
disaster that had overtaken her — she fathomed to 
its depths the humiliation she must undergo, and 
Philip's concluding words of hope brought no com- 
fort to her heart. But she never for an instant 
flinched or faltered. She rose from her chair, and 
with steady and deUberate accents announced at 
once the decision to which she had arrived. 

*I am obliged to you,' said she, 'for the clear- 
ness with which you have put everything before 
me. It was unnecessary of you to lay stress upon 
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the pain it caused you to be the bearer of such 
unwelcome news. That was apparent in every 
look. I am deeply grateful for your sympathy, 
though it is no more than I should have expected 
from a true friend like you. I will be frank with 
you, and not pretend that your tidings have left 
me unshaken. I was proud of what I deemed to 
be my heritage — proud of my descent, and even of 
my possessions. No doubt to some extent a mere 
vulgar pride, and yet, I think, not wholly con- 
temptible. In the exercise of my power I cannot 
acquit myself of having been arbitrary and master- 
ful. That my intentions have been good is no 
sufficient excuse, and I can only hope that any to 
whom in my thoughtlessness I have caused pain 
or annoyance will forgive me now that my power 
is gone and I am deprived both of name and of 
possessions.' 

Here Philip broke in : * No, no. Miss Grenville ; 
you magnify what is only a bare possibility into a 
certainty. How do you know that the girl whose 
life you saved will requite the obligation by avail- 
ing herself of a legal, but a most inequitable, right 
to strip you of your possessions ? And if she should 
contemplate such a course, there is still the chance 
that she may be foiled by the discovery of a will.' 
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' As to the will, Mr. Price/ answered Kate, * if 
there be a will, Mary Ford has no reason to fear. 
I shall not accept under my father's will what I 
have no right to retain as his heir-at-law, and 
consequently I can tell Mary Ford what you can- 
not — that her title to the property is absolutely 
secure.' 

Here Philip showed signs of remonstrance, and 
Kate, perceivmg what was in his mind, said : 

* Hear me out, Mr. Price, before you pass judg- 
ment. My duty, as I take it, is to carry into eflfect 
my father's wishes. Had my father, knowing what 
we know, left hia property to me by will, I should 
have accepted the bequest, even though in so doing 
I ousted the legal heir. That would have been for 
my father to decide. But now that he has died in 
ignorance of the true state of the case, should a 
will be found, the decision rests with me, and the 
question I have to ask myself is, what would he 
have done under existing circumstances? If he 
has made a will, that he has left the property to 
mo I do not doubt, for in leaving it to me he would 
suppose he was leaving it to the legal heir ; but 
whether he would have left it to me in preference to 
the legal heir is another matter altogether, and I 
•clearly cannot accept the provisions of a will made 
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under a misapprehension of the gravest character 
as conclusive, or even indicative of his intentions. 
But I am not without guidance. On the very 
night my father died he said that, much as he 
loved me, if I were not the heir of the Grenvilles 
he would not leave me the Grenville property. As, 
then, I have no legal right to bear his name, I have 
no moral right to take his inheritance. That is 
how the matter presents itself to me, and pn that 
view I shall act, whatever may happen.' 

' Even though,' put in Philip, * your father 
and mother were the perfectly innocent victims 
of a cruel deception ? ' 

*Mr. Price,' retorted Kate with a smile, 'I am 
afraid your kind sympathy for me has obscured 
your judgment. There are plenty of illegal mar- 
riages where one party, at all events, has been the 
victim of a cruel deception. Hard cases abound 
under our marriage laws. If the law is to be 
ignored in every hard case, a pretty confusion 
we should get into. No, a marriage is either valid 
or invalid for all intents and purposes.' 

* But,' urged Philip, * Mr. Grenville would not 
under any circumst^tnces have left you penniless ; 
even if he had allowed the estate to take its legal 
course he would at least have given you the 
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portion of a younger child. Will you not accept 
from the real heiress that small instalment of 
justice ? * 

* Yes, Mr. Price, I will accept it if freely offered, 
but I will not ask for it, and I beg that no one will 
make the suggestion on my behalf. There is no 
special hardship in my ha^ing to face the world, 
as so many girls must, without a penny. I am 
young and strong and healthy, and have enjoyed 
the devoted and unremitting attention of the best 
teacher in England ; with these advantages I am 
better qualified than most to earn my bread, if 
such should be my fate. I am not dismayed at the 
prospect, though it has been presented to me very 
suddenly.' 

* It is impossible,' Philip broke in, * that any 
one nurtured as you have been, amid luxury and 
love and devotion, can realise not so much the 
material hardships as the mortifications, the 
humiliation of the struggle on which you propose 
to enter with so light a heart.' 

* Not with a light heart— I didn't say that, Mr. 
Price — but without any undue terror or misgiving. 
One advantage you must allow I shall gain — I 
shall find out more about human nature, my own 
nature and other people's, in six months than I 
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have hitherto been able to learn in the whole 
course of my life. How shall I emerge from the 
ordeal : shall I flinch, or shall I show myself my 
father's child, endowed, as he thought I was en- 
dowed, with the courage of my race? Eeally, I 
am quite beginning to hope that my mettle may be 
put to the test. And, at the worst, is the test in 
my case so very severe ? Consider how infinitely 
better equipped I am to encounter the buffets of 
Fortune than a delicate little creature like Mary 
Ford. She has survived ; why then should I de- 
spair ? " Sweet are the uses of adversity " to those 
who are strong enough to pull through.' 

*I do not doubt your courage and determina- 
tion. Miss Grenville, but I earnestly hope that Miss 
Ford will give you no excuse to encounter the 
terrible ordeal to which you would expose yourself.' 

* The Fates may decide that as they please,' 
said Kate ; * I am much more concerned about the 
certain loss of my name and position as the re- 
presentative of the Grenvilles, than with the pos- 
sible prospect of penury. Mary Ford cannot divest 
herself of what I thought was my birthright. It 
is hers, absolutely, by right, and she is not bound 
to give me even the mess of pottage unless she 
pleases. I can do without it. One word more, 
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and I have done. I shall tell her myself, but not at 
once — that is, not everything — for she cannot bear 
excitement just yet. I shall tell her she has come 
into a good property, reserving further details. 
She is of an easy, placid disposition, and I think 
that information will satisfy her for the present. 
And now, Mr. Price, let me give you your tea, and 
pray accept my apologies for having kept you 
waiting so long. You know it was you who began 
this very interesting conversation,' remarked Kate, 
as she moved to the tea-table. 

She detained Price at his tea for some time, 
talking to him with great composure about various 
local matters in which they were both interested, 
and when at last she took leave of him with a 
kind shake of the hand as he opened the door for 
her to go out, she made him a low curtsey, and 
saying, * Don't you think I should make a charm- 
ing governess, Mr. Price ? ' turned and ran down 
the passage with a merry laugh. 

* That's just like her ! ' thought Price ; ' she puts 
a good face on it to spare my feelings as the bearer 
of ill-tidings. There's nobody good enough for 
her — nobody.' 
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CHAPTEE XIV 

THE COUSINS 

Kate proceeded at once to communicate to Mary 
as much of Philip's news as she thought proper. 

* Mary, dear,' said she, * I congratulate you on 
your good fortune. You are rich, and conse- 
quently independent. I'll tell you all the story by- 
and-by ; meanwhile, you must keep quiet and get- 
well as fast as you can.' 

* Eich and independent ; oh, Kate, how de- 
lightful ! Do you mean really rich — rich like you 
are, for example ? ' 

* Just about as rich as people think I am,' 
replied Kate, without wincing. 

* And have I a fine estate and a big house like: 
yours, with beautiful furniture and pictures ? ' 

' Yes,' said Kate. 

' And you know the estate ? ' 

* Yes,' said Kate, 

* Is it near here ? * 
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*Yes!' 

* Then we shall be neighbours ; that will be 
charming.' 

Kate remained silent. 

* And how soon may I go there ? ' 

* You must not stir till you are quite well,' said 
Kate, anxious to put an end to this embarrassing 
conversation. 

' Well, I should like to know about my pro- 
perty, and how I came into it,' said Mary Ford 
meditatively. 

* Of course you would, my dear, and I can 
assure you I am just as anxious to tell you as you 
can be to hear; but I am responsible for your com- 
plete and speedy recovery, and the doctor says you 
are not to be troubled with business matters yet ; 
and there are so manj- things to arrange in con- 
nection with your new duties and responsibilities 
that you must not think about now. For the 
present,' added Kate, with a smile, * you will have 
to do as I tell you, and my orders are peremptory 
■ — that you are to be content with the information I 
have already given you, and not insist on having 
your brain crammed with knowledge that would 
give it too much to work upon. You see I am a 
despot, but I mean well to you.' 
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* You are quite right and very kind ; I am so 
glad we are going to be neighbours,' said Mary, 
completely satisfied. 

It was three days before the doctor considered 
his patient sufficiently well to be asked to attend to 
business, and during that period Kate had plenty 
of time for reflection. The more she reflected the 
more clearly she perceived how deep-rooted in her 
nature was the life she had led and the position 
she had occupied. She had been bubbling over 
with energy in every direction. With the magnifi- 
cent courage of youth and inexperience she was 
brimful of projects for the discomfiture of ignorance 
and prejudice. It was hard to give up these 
ambitious projects, though the obvious truth that 
people were mostly fools constituted, as she was 
fain to acknowledge, a serious obstacle to their 
success ; for had it not been said from the earliest 
times that against stupidity the gods themselves 
fight in vain ? 

Her big plans, dependent upon her wealth and 
influence as the mistress of Grenville Court, must 
of course fall to the ground, and it was some con- 
solation to think that they might have proved 
abortive either by her own stupidity or that of 
others. But, setting aside bright visions of Utopias 

o 
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and millenniams, she felt that in some of the details 
of rural management she was on firm ground. 
There were, for instance, certain notoriously dis- 
reputable persons of both sexes whom she had 
taken in hand with a great deal of energy and 
some success. 

There was Jim Chappie, the poacher, who for a 
whole month had kept out of trouble and the public- 
house; never before had his virtuous resolves 
lasted so long. This was encouraging, as even 
Lord Upperton had given him up as an incorrigible 
rogue and vagabond, and in respectable society 
Kate was the only friend he had in the world. 

And there was Sally Pierce, the terror of the 
village with her foul tongue, and several other 
specimens of the great democracy, whom Kate was 
obliged to acknowledge were quite as objectionable 
in their habits and manners as any Primrose dame 
of her acquaintance ; persons hopelessly below the 
standard of merit, recognised by the Charity 
Organisation Society, and yet human beings and 
amenable to humanising influences. 

These were the lost sheep about whose welfare 
Kate was troubled exceedingly. If, indeed, she 
should be compelled to work for her bread, no 
question could arise. She would be obliged, like 
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other people thrown penniless on the world, to earn 
a livelihood where and how she could, and in that 
case her erring sheep must be left to Providence, 
aided by Simpson and the Miss Browns, at any 
rate, until Mary Ford had attained a firm grip of 
the reins. 

But suppose she should not be left penniless. 
Suppose Mary Ford offered her a younger child's 
portion — say the portion her father had as a 
younger son, which she believed was 15,000Z. — 
what ought she to do with that, or any less sum 
that might be given, for she was determined not to 
take more? That was the difliculty. Mary had 
talked of their being neighbours. Was it or was it 
not her duty to stay in the neighbourhood ? and if 
it was her duty, had she the strength of mind to 
act up to it, to take a subordinate place where she 
had been absolute and undisputed mistress ? Was 
it possible that the great friendship with Mary, to 
which she had looked forward with such intense 
longing, should blossom out under the reversal of 
their respective positions ? Two Kings of Brent- 
ford would never do, and it might be that the only 
way of giving Mary a fair chance of establishing 
herself comfortably at Grenville Court would be 
to go away, give her a clear field, surrender the 

o 2 
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prospect of that romantic friendship on which her 
whole heart had been so firmly set. That, Kate 
felt, was one of the greatest losses she might have 
to endure. On meditating over the possible re- 
sults of her deposition, it occurred to her that Lord 
Upperton, as her late father's best friend, might 
insist upon Lady Upperton offering her a home 
with them, and in the event of her deciding to 
remain in the neighbourhood, that seemed to Kate 
the most natural arrangement. Lady Upperton 
and Grandcourt were probably not more offensive 
than many other stupid and vulgar people, and she 
could confidently reckon upon the devotion of Tom 
and the placid goodwill of his father. In her 
altered position she would have, anyhow, to endure 
stupid and vulgar people ; she had already taken 
Lady Upperton and Grandcourt in small doees, 
and by a further course of training in their com- 
pany she thought she could learn to put up with 
anyone — a desirable and, it might be, a necessary 
accomplishment in her future career. 

These interesting meditations were a good deal 
interrupted by Kate's duties towards Mary, whose 
mind had to be diverted as much as possible from 
the subject that threatened to engross the attention 
of both of them. 
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Kate accordingly made heroic efforts to enter- 
tain her invalid and distract her thoughts, and 
when on the foui'th day she was pronounced well 
enough to hear everything, Kate felt she could 
hardly have borne much longer the double strain — 
the anxiety and excitement on her own account 
and on that of Mary Ford. 

When, therefore, Kate sat herself down beside 
Mary, who was now promoted to an arm-chair, it 
was with a sense of great relief that she proceeded 
to unfold the story she had with such pains re- 
pressed. 

* Mary, my dear,' said Kate, taking her hand, 

* I have important news for you. In the first 
place, I come to tell you we are cousins — your 
mother and my father were first cousins.' 

Mary's eyes flashed with pleasure. She drew 
Kate towards her, and clasped her round the neck 
with a passionate hug of delight, exclaiming, 

* Dearest Kate, how perfectly delicious ! It is much 
better to be a real cousin than a sham sister. My 
mother would never tell me anything about her 
family. Her father, she said, had been badly 
treated by his people, had changed his name and 
vowed he would have no communication with any 
of them. From hints my mother let fall I guessed 
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she came of a good west country family, and ever 
since her death I have had it in my mind to dis- 
cover that family. It seemed to me that if a 
family quarrel had lasted for two generations it 
was high time to make it up. "Blessed are the 
peacemakers ; " and as I found I could get on with 
most people, if I tried, I thought if my relations 
were not more disagreeable than the rest of the 
world, I should have a good chance of standing 
well with them. So I took Mrs. Johnson's situa- 
tion with a kind of vague hope that if I settled in 
the West some local gossip or tradition might put 
me on the right track. I am no heroine, Kate ; 
my mother's sense of pride did not appeal to me ; 
1 longed for sympathy and friendship.' 

* So do we all, dear,' said Kate kindly; * and as 
things have turned out, it is 1 who am the sup- 
pliant, and not you ; it is I who appeal to you for 
sympathy and friendship.' 

* You, Kate ? you a suppliant to anyone for any- 
thing, and of all people in the world to poor little 
me ! — you who have given me everything, shelter, 
comfort, friendship, even life itself? But I see in 
your face that something strange is the matter; 
what is it that your humble little companion can 
do for the mistress of Grenville Court ? ' 
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' My dear Mary, say nothing about humility 
till you know who you are and who you are talking 
to. Three days ago I thought I was the mistress 
of GrenviUe Court, the inheritor of great family 
traditions, responsible for fche welfare of hundreds 
of human beings, the dispenser of benefits, the 
support of the weak and helpless; I have since 
learnt that I have no right to this property, no 
right to a single penny, no right even to the name 
I bear ! I said I was your cousin — so I am in blood, 
but not in law. In law I have no name and no 
relations. In the eye of the law my father and 
mother were never married, and the penalty falls 
upon me.' 

* Poor Kate ! how shocking and dreadful ; but 
you told me I had a fortune, and when you thought 
you had one, you offered to be a sister to me when 
you fancied I was a stranger ; now we know we are 
cousins it is much easier for me to say to you, " Come 
and live with me and be my sister," when the horrid 
wretch who owns the property turns you out.' 

* That is very kind of you, dear,' said Kate, • but 
I have another surprise in store for you. The 
horrid wretch who owns the property is — yourself, 
dearest,' and Kate bent over her and kissed her 
tenderly. 
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* Good heavens, Kate, and you've known this for 
three days and have gone on overwhelming me 
with kindness ! In your place I simply could not 
have done that. I simply couldn't. I should have 
made some excuse and kept away. And you mean 
to tell me that if I choose to take it, everything 
you possess, your house, pictures, furniture, estate 
— everything belongs to me ? ' 

* Yes, everything,' said Kate ; * my father had no 
reason to suppose his marriage was illegal, and, as 
far as can be ascertained, he made no will, so 
everything goes to you.' 

' And do you suppose that under these circum- 
stances I shall rob you of your inheritance ? ' 

* I have quite made up my mind that, under the 
circumstances, whatever your good feeling may 
prompt you to oflfer, I am not justified in accepting 
from you your legal inheritance.' 

' Now, Kate,' rejoined Mary, ' I don't pretend to 
be half as clever and well-informed as you, but I've 
been knocked about in the world and kept my eyes 
open ; you say the property is mine by law, that I 
ought to have it, and shall have it, whether I wish 
to have it or not. Now, my dearest Kate, this is 
exceedingly good and chivalrous of you, but may I 
point out it puts me in an embarrassing position ? 
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I dare say you will think me a selfish little pig, but 
I'm going to look at your magnificent oflfer from 
the point of view of my own interest alone. Sup- 
pose I take it, what good do I get ? For you it was 
a fine thing to be mistress of GrenviUe Court. You 
were born to it. The best people were glad to 
acknowledge your riches and social position. But 
with me it is very different. If I put myself on a 
pinnacle by tumbling you down, what sort of people 
do you suppose will make friends with me ? Not 
the nice people, you may be sure ; and what's the 
use of money and position if you can't make friends 
among nice people ? The torment of being poor and 
dependent consists in having to flatter and cajole 
such horrid people ; and oh ! Kate, nobody who has 
not been in a dependent position can fully appre- 
ciate the difference between nice and nasty people. 
Every one worth knowing would give me the cold 
shoulder, and accuse me of the basest ingratitude 
towards the preserver of my life. I should be com- 
pared to the viper in the fable.' 

* Eeally, Mary,' interrupted Kate, ' I don't think 
you need go on about my saving your life. If I 
had insisted upon your remaining on the doorstep 
I should have been had up for manslaughter.' 

* Nevertheless, Kate,' retorted Mary, * people 
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will be 80 ill-advised as to assert tfaat I am under 
the greatest obligation to you for your kindness— I 
know they will, and they won't in the least under- 
stand why you should think it necessary to give 
me the property, if I don't insist upon having it. 
That's what the friends and neighbours of your own 
class will think about the matter. The best people 
among the classes "^ill cut me, and as to the masses, 
there's not a man or woman among them that 
won't want to lynch me. You see, then, that from 
my point of view it is a most unfortunate circum- 
stance that you should have been the person to 
save my life — for I don't like the idea of being 
lynched, even to please you, Kate. The situation, 
you must allow, is complex and fequires careful 
• consideration.' 

Here was a state of things that Kate had never 
contemplated. Her great renunciation had been 
•declined with thanks. What had caused her so 
much distress to give up would, she was told, con- 
fer no benefit on the new possessor. 

She had made a clean breast of it, she had dis- 
closed everything, and she had the opportunity of 
retaining an inheritance that to her was priceless, 
while to Mary it would work nothing but mischief. 

That was Mary's story, but was it indeed so ? 
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Was Mary's reluctance real or feigned ? Did she 
in truth dread to take up the burden of the inheri- 
tance ? Did she indeed speak in her own interest ? 
Kate, addressing herself to this problem, replied : 

' Do you mean, dear, that you refuse to take any 
part of an inheritance that is yours by right ? ' 

' Mine by law, but scarcely by right, Kate. I will 
be quite frank with you. That is not my meaning. 
No doubt if you were in my place you would be 
much too proud to take anything. I'm not. I 
want to be happy and comfortable, and to have an 
assured future. Your misfortune is my oppor- 
tunity. I ask myself what will public opinion per- 
mit me to take ? It's no use kicking against public 
opinion. Public opinion won't allow me to take 
your estate, and therefore I decline to take it. 
Public opinion won't, I beUeve, object to my taking 
a reasonable portion out of your estate, and that is 
what I propose to do. For I'm not like you — I am 
not above aUowing myself any indulgence that 
public opinion sanctions.' 

For a moment Kate thought of accepting this 
compromise, and paused before replying, but, after 
a little reflection, she determined not to budge an 
inch from the position she had at first taken up. 

' Mary,' said she, * the opinion to which I, as in 
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duty bound, defer, is my father's opinion. I am 
convinced that I am only carrying into effect his 
wishes in pressing you to accept what is your legal 
right. The objection you urge, whether on your 
own behalf or out of kindness to me, is not without 
weight. But it can be met. You will have, my 
dear Mary, to let me stay here under your roof for 
some time, as an outward and visible sign of our 
friendly relations, and I will make it my business 
to see that even the most sceptical are convinced 
that I have pressed the estate upon you, and have 
deUberately refused your urgent entreaty to take it 
back again from your hands. My character for 
determination — call it obstinacy if you like— is so 
well known that no one will find it difficult to 
believe in the persistency of my refusal ; and as 
to the sincerity of your entreaties, I will be your 
voucher.' 

During this pronouncement, Mary stared at 
Kate with all her eyes. She thought she knew 
something of human nature, but Kate's proceedings 
were absolutely incomprehensible. In the presence 
of a character so high and noble, so far beyond her 
ken, she felt thoroughly abashed, and for once lay- 
ing aside all the artifices of her amiable but shallow 
nature, uttered from her heart a spontaneous 
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tribute of admiration for the delicate generosity 
no less than the determined sense of duty that 
displayed itself in every word and every look as 
Kate unfolded the plan of her great act of renun- 
ciation. 

* Oh, Kate ! ' she exclaimed, * how can you ? You 
not only insist upon giving up your property and 
your home, to which you are attached by a thou- 
sand ties of pleasure and duty, but you take to 
your heart the plunderer, and scheme for her 
benefit with as much zest as if your well-being 
depended wholly upon her happiness. This is too 
much, Kate — it passes my understanding. Men and 
women will make great sacrifices for one another 
for passion's sake, but you are acting deliberately 
and in cold blood, in obedience to the dictates of 
duty that no one but yourself can perceive. I may 
thank Heaven that the world contains such people, 
and that I have stumbled upon one of them ; 
though why I should have been so specially favoured 
I can't think. I'm a mere Undine — I've no soul 
worth mentioning — but I really hope that if I see 
much more of you I shall begin to grow one. You 
are as good and beautiful as an angel ; you may be 
sure I am willing to believe everything you wish 
must be right, and if you insist on my reversing 
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my proposal, I give way ; if I must have your estate 
I will take it, and you shall have the portion — as 
big a one as I can induce you to accept.' 

* That's right, dear,' said Kate; * I won't quarrel 
with your theology, which is deplorable, though 
very flattering to me.' 

And so these young persons settled their affairs 
for themselves, without the intervention of a 
lawyer. 
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CHAPTER XV 

LADY UPPERTON 

All theologians are agreed, which is saying a 
great deal, that a good conscience is the best 
spiritual tonic in time of affliction. Nevertheless, 
troubles are troubles, as even Job himself was fain 
to acknowledge, and the clear conscience of an 
innocent man. sentenced to be hanged does not. 
prevent him from regretting the error into which 
the jury have fallen; and Kate, though she did 
not for a moment question the soundness of her 
decision, and accepted the reverse of fortune with 
exemplary patience and fortitude, found the strain 
and excitement of the last few days had told keenly 
upon her. 

The settlement she had just effected with Mary^ 
though satisfactory, did not diminish the sense of 
her loss. In one respect, indeed, the attitude: 
taken up by Mary had added to her regret. Kate 
had from the first hoped and believed that the 
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* jolly little humbug ' would prove a pleasant com- 
panion in her solitude, and had harboured some 
misgivings as to what might be concealed beneath 
such a pleaeing exterior. She had, however, dis- 
covered that her little friend was capable of true 
sympathy and devotion, and might in good hands 
develop into a firm as well as a lovable character. 
This conviction gave poignancy to the reflection 
that in all probability her reverse of fortune would 
seriously interfere with their projected relations, 
and necessarily loosen the close bond of union to 
which both of them had looked forward with so 
much pleasure. Kate had lost not only her posi- 
tion and the greater part of her property, but also, 
she feared, her new friend as well, so far at least 
as warm and constant intimacy was concerned, for 
on Mary the responsibiUty of managing the pro- 
perty must fall, and Kate would have after a time 
to take her out of leading-strings and let her walk 
alone, and perhaps would find it best to quit the 
neighbourhood. 

Harassed by these reflections and weary in 
mind and body, Kate woke next morning in a 
cheerless and somewhat irritable mood, which was 
not modified when, on opening the local news- 
paper, she found more than a column devoted to 
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* the strange romance in real life,' and recounting, 
with embellishments, the accession of Mary Ford 
to the dignity of lawful mistress of Grenville Court. 
The two principals being inaccessible — Mary on 
account of illness, and Kate from motives of deli- 
cacy which always actuate the Press interviewer — 
it was clear that the editor had had to fall back on 
Mrs. Johnson and the lawyers for his inspiration. 
The result was a composition very trying to Kate's 
feelings. 

Mary was described as *a young person of 
amiable disposition and prepossessing appearance, 
who, having displayed in a humble sphere the 
virtues of obedience and humility, will doubtless 
in her phenomenal accession to great wealth and 
influence, retain the docile spirit and the readiness 
to be guided by the opinions of others which can 
alone enable her to fulfil with credit the duties of 
her high station. We are assured, on excellent 
authority, that Miss Ford is better versed in the 
usages of polite society than most persons occupy- 
ing the liumble position from which she has been 
so suddenly removed. It is gratifying to us to be 
able to inform our readers, on the same authority, 
that the new mistress of Grenville Court is per- 
meated with constitutional views and Church doc- 
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trines, holding in utter abhorrence that travesty of 
toleration which masks the indiflference of a Gallio, 
no less than those pernicious levelling social here- 
sies and plausible Badical catchwords and phrases 
that are working such havoc among the lower 
orders, uprooting all ancient landmarks of class 
distinction and respect for authority, with the 
pride that puflfeth up and the book-learning that 
disqualifies for honest toil. We may safely predict 
that Miss Ford will be a tower of strength to the 
great Conservative party, and a pillar of that 
noblest of all institutions, the Primrose League.' 

If these were in truth Mary's sentiments, the 
news was disquieting, for Kate, though by no 
means an out-and-out party politician, held stoutly 
to one negative article of her political creed — she 
was, in every respect and on every question, * agin 
the Primrose League,' and on this point her 
opinion had never varied. It was provoking to 
think that Mary's enforced complaisance to Mrs. 
Johnson might have given colour to rumours of 
the kind she had just read ; but, as Kate reflected, 
a great Conservative politician had always osten- 
tatiously acted on the^axim that circumstances 
alter cases. Wolsey, had he become Pope, would 
have rounded on Henry VIII., and Mrs. Johnson 
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would find that Mary the mistress of Granville 
Court was a more independent person than Mary 
the nursery governess. 

Kate was fairly boiling over with indignation 
at the patronising tone adopted by the sapient and 
editorial * we ' towards the lower orders in general, 
and Mary in particular, when she heard the sound 
of wheels coming up the carriage drive, and, 
looking up, beheld the stately form of Lady Upper- 
ton, in all her splendour, filling as large a space as 
possible in the landau, and gazing at vacancy with 
an air of majesty and stern resolve. 

This was the last straw, and no light one. 
Kate had never in her life been so tempted to 
use bad language. The stupid, selfish old wretch 
had no doubt come to gratify her curiosity under 
cover of offering Kate a home, probably in the 
most insulting terms she could think of, and Kate 
fervently hoped that angels and ministers of grace 
might guard her tongue and enable her to keep 
her temper with the exasperating and pretentious 
vulgarian. 

The servant having in due time announced that 
Lady Upperton was waiting in the drawing-room, 
Kate repaired thither with as much appearance 
of composure as she could assume, and Lady 

p 2 
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Upperton made a peck at her cheek intended to 
denote sympathy. 

* My dear Kate, you are looking better than I 
expected. How dreadful ! how truly shocking ! I 
am so sorry for you.' 

* Thank you/ said Kate ; * I don't suppose that 
any one whose friendship is worth keeping will 
think any the worse of me because of the misfor- 
tune of my birth, for which neither of my parents 
were in the slightest degree to blame.' 

*WeIl, dear, I don't quite know that I can 
agree with you there ; some of the best people are 
just as particular about that sort of thing, you 
know, as persons who are not in society.' 

' As far as my case is concerned, I really don't 
see. Lady Upperton, that there is anything to be 
particular about. My parents were the perfectly 
innocent victims of a deception.' 

* Well, Kate dear, I don't want to argue about 
such very delicate matters. Some people are par- 
ticular and some are not, and that's all that can be 
said. Indeed, my dear, I should have thought the 
subject was much too painful a one for you to wish 
to argue about, let alone the indelicacy of it.' 

Kate at once acquiesced in the futility of 
arguing with her visitor — a proceeding that had 
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never resulted in anything but irritation on both 
sides. 

*The dreadful part of the business/ pursued 
Lady Upperton, * is this : you have been compelled, 
it seems, to make the acquaintance of the horrid 
woman who is to have your property. I think I 
read she was a nursery maid, or some such quite 
impossible person. However, on matters of this 
kind one cannot trust the newspapers, and it would 
be very uncomfortable for Upperton and me, such 
near neighbours as we shall be, not to be on visit- 
ing terms with the young woman. As our proper- 
ties adjoin, the convenience of knowing her, if only 
to see that she does not build any hideous cottages 
to obstruct our view and to arrange business mat- 
ters, is so great that if she is presentable, and her 
antecedents respectable, and she has no relations, 
I have a great mind to call. It need not go any 
further than a mere formal acquaintance, enough 
to facilitate business ; and, as I have said, a small 
amount of social recognition goes a long way with 
that sort of person, you know. They can place 
one's card at the top of the basket. I was sure 
you would see my point of view, so I have come to 
ask your advice.* 

' I am unworthy of so much confidence, Lady 
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Upperton, and shall certainly not presume to offer 
an opinion as to the bestowal of your social patron- 
age or the value that may be attached to it ; but it 
is my duty to correct some of the impressions you 
have formed about the new mistress of Grenville 
Court. I have no reason to think her a honid 
woman ; on the contrary, I am deeply indebted to 
her. She generously offered to give me back the 
property, and on my refusal to accept the offer^ 
promised to give me as large a portion charged on 
the estate as I would take. For my part, I con- 
sider it a privilege to know such a woman,' and 
Kate's eyes flashed on Lady Upperton with an 
ominous lustre. 

' My dear Kate, how strangely excited you get,' 
replied Lady Upperton, * you must remember that 
class of persQn would be only embarrassed by the 
possession of an estate like yours. I dare say if 
you had offered her 200Z. a year to clear out she'd 
have jumped at it. If I had been in your place, I 
would have offered 150Z. first, or say QL a week* 
That sort of person calculates everything by the 
week ; I don't suppose she would have an idea of 
how to spend more than that, and if she could 
manage to spend more, it would be very bad for 
her.' 
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* From what I have seen of Mary Ford/ said 
Kate, 'I should say she is quite as capable of 
spending a large income as either of us. You are 
entirely mistaken with regard to her social position* 
In the first place she was not a nursery maid, but 
a nursery governess. She was not even destitute, 
but had an income of 40Z. a year of her own, and 
as to her birth and education ' 

* Oh ! yes ; I know about that,' interrupted 
Lady Upperton. * I never advertised for a governess 
yet without every one of them telling me she was 
a lady in reduced circumstances. How easily you 
are imposed upon, my dear Kate, by these vain, 
underbred creatures who pretend to be gentlefolk, 
and who ought to be in the servants' hall or the 
housekeeper's room.' 

* I am sorry you have been so unfortunate in 
your experiences. Lady Upperton ; but as you have 
asked my opinion about Mary's social standing, it 
is right to tell you that her mother was a Grenville 
— my father's first cousin — and that her father 
was a clergyman, a gentleman by education, and, I 
believe, by birth. Mary herself has, as I have 
said, shown by her conduct that she has the feel- 
ings and instincts, as well as the outward appear- 
ance and habits of a lady, and I do not doubt, had 
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been so minded, but that she would cheerfully 
have handed my estate back to me for a very 
moderate charge upon it — say of 500Z. a year, 
which is about what I am willing to accept from 
her/ 

* Good gracious, Kate ! ' Lady Upperton ex- 
claimed, * your conduct really is most inconsiderate 
and provoking. So you might actually have bought 
out this horrid, vulgar woman for a paltry 500Z. a 
year, and you wouldn't do it ! Just think what an 
awkward position you put me in and your other 
neighbours, when it might have been so easily 
avoided and everything gone on exactly as it did 
before.* 

* You forget. Lady Upperton,' said Kate, * that 
you have just told me some of your smart friends 
would object to my birth.' 

* Upon my word, Kate, I think for a clever 
person you are the greatest fool I know. If you 
kept the estate there would be nothing to remind 
people of your misfortune, and after about a fort- 
night there wouldn't be a soul who would care to 
recollect anything about it ; but if you give up the 
estate, why nobody can help remembering. You 
go flaunting your illegitimacy in the face of every 
one, and distress your old friends, and make a 
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hideous rumpus, when you might keep it all quiet ; 
and that's what you call safeguarding the reputa- 
tion of your father and mother, I suppose ! Kate, 
you really do annoy me now that you have insisted 
upon again referring to your birth, which is, as I 
before remarked, a painful and deUcate subject, to 
which I did not wish to allude, but as you forcft it 
upon me, I must say I never did approve of your 
father's marriage.' 

If Lady Upperton had observed the signs of the 
storm gathering on Kate's expressive countenance 
and the light of battle in her eyes she might not 
have pursued the subject further, but in the torrent 
of her eloquence she was heedless of danger signals 
and rushed headlong to the catastrophe. 

* I am not going, Kate, to say a word against 
your poor, dear mother, particularly now she has 
been dead these many years. It was quite natural 
in her position that she should wish to marry a 
man of your father's wealth and station, and I'm 
sure I give her every credit for wishing to make 
him a good wife ; but what I've said is this, and I 
suppose I have said it a hundred times and no one 
has disagreed with me, if a man like your father 
chooses to marry a woman who has dropped upon 
him from the skies, he will sooner or later come to 
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repent of it. If your father had married in hi* 
own class — and many's the time I implored him to 
do so — this would never have happened. Or if your 
mother had married again in her class, and her first 
husband had turned up, it wouldn't have mattered 
to people of that sort. Depend upon it, Kate, it's 
the finger of Providence in all this to warn u& 
against unsuitable marriages.' 

Kate could contain herself no longer. Spring- 
ing to her feet with flushed face and flashing eyes, 
she turned on Lady Upperton, and addressed her 
with scorn, contempt, and loathing in every tone. 

* Lady Upperton, this is too much. You come 
here under cover of expressing sympathy with me, 
to gratify your curiosity ; you then proceed grossly 
to insult my friend in total ignorance, or perhaps 
forgetfulness, of the facts, and when I set you right 
you receive my corrections without apology, and 
even without notice. Then you proceed to fall foul 
of me for the sacrifice I have made in what I con- 
ceive to be the call of duty, and discuss my conduct 
purely from the selfish point of view of your own 
paltry interests, just at the time of all others when 
common charity might suggest to you that my 
position was worthy of some compassionate con- 
sideration. All this I could have borne, all this I 
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did bear for Tom's sake and Lord Upperton'a ; but 
when in the moat offensive terms at your command 
yoa go on to insult the memory of my dea4 father 
and mother, and to detect a just Nemesis for folly 
on the one hand and intrigue on the other, in the 
base deception of which they and I were the victims,. 
I feel that I neither can nor ought to keep silence, 
any longer. As to my father's marriage, I will say 
nothing of love, though my mother made him a. 
loving wife, as he has often told me. No, to talk to 
you of love were as useless as to talk to you of duty 
and conscience — a mere waste of breath. I will 
answer you in your own fashion in a way you will 
understand. Take it from your own point of view. 
"Who did your father marry ? Who was your own 
good and beautiful mother but the daughter of one. 
of the poorest and least considered of his tenants ? 
What was Providence about that it did not inflict. 
on you some signal token of disapproval of a mar- 
riage socially so unequal and deplorable ? ' 

Lady Upperton, who had grown more and more- 
astonished and frightened as Kate proceeded, ex- 
claimed, ' Oh, you wicked, ungrateful girl ! And I 
had come here intending to offer you a home with 
r your temper has cost you ! ' 

' SoJ^F \^,' said Kate, ' directly I saw. 
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you. Lord Upperton's kindness of heart would, I 
am sure, prompt him to instruct you to oflfer me 
his hospitality. I am much obliged to him, but 
am not, however, so dependent upon his kindness, 
as you imagine. For the present, at all events, I 
stay here with Mary Ford/ 

And Kate rang the bell, and showed Lady 
Upperton out of the room. 

Declared belligerents now, these two ! 
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CHAPTER XVI 

TOM 

Kate had succeeded admirably in effecting what 
for the moment is the primary object of every 
angry man and woman. She had scarified her 
adversary. The wound she had inflicted on Lady 
Upperton would assuredly rankle. That, for the 
moment, was a gratifying reflection, but when the 
first flash of victory had subsided, Kate began to 
have gloomy doubts as to the wisdom of getting 
herself into what she feared would be serious 
trouble with Lord Upperton, and even if not put 
right, with Tom, for the pleasure of annoying such 
a contemptible creature as the Countess, who after 
all had only spoken according to her lights, and 
might possibly deserve to be credited with a 
benevolent desire to give Kate good advice after 
her own fashion. 

Fortunately Tom was at hand, and Tom could 
be implicitly relied upon. Whatever happened. 
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Tom could be twisted round her little finger, and 
would, she knew, enjoy the process. Tom was 
simply her slave and gloried in his fetters; he 
would not budge an inch from his allegiance, if 
properly taken in hand, for a hundred mothers, 
could Nature have been so bountiful to him in the 
supply of that particular relation ; consequently 
Tom was an invaluable ally at the present 
awkward crisis, and one moreover whose devotion 
would not be in the slightest degree affected by 
her loss of money and position. She would send 
for Tom, dear fellow, and he must and should 
come and see her and make her peace with his 
father. 

Accordingly, the morning after her interview 
with Lady Upperton, Kate, with all the implements 
of the literary craft at hand, sat cudgelling her 
l)rain over a suitable missive to Tom, but with all 
her appliances and means to boot, pen, ink, and 
paper, a copious vocabulary and a thorough know- 
ledge of her native tongue, she, nevertheless, ex- 
perienced great difficulty in framing a satisfactory 
composition, and had almost resigned herself, in 
despair of hitting upon anything neat and appro- 
priate, to the issue of a bald command to Tom 
to come and see her at once, without note or 
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comment, when to her great joy and relief she 
saw Tom himself walking up to the house. 
Eegardless of Mrs. Grundy, she flew to the door 
to meet him, and exclaimed as she preceded him 
into the drawing-room, * Dear Tom, I might have 
known you were sure to come.' 

* Well, Kate, I dare say I should have come to 
see you anyhow,* said Tom, settling down in a big 
arm-chair, * but the fact is the guv'nor told me to 
go and And out what you had to say about this 
infernal row you've been having with the mater. 
She's furious, and says you've insulted her past 
all bearing, and railed at her like a madwoman, 
frightening her out of her wits, just because you 
did not like some good advice she was giving you. 
Of course, I know, and so I suppose does the 
guv'nor, that the mater is deuced tiresome some- 
times. I can't say I always feel the better for her 
advice myself, but you know that she is my mother; 
and this kind of rumpus is no end unpleasant for 
every one. And the mater's getting on ; she isn't 
as young as she once was, and her nerves are not 
what they used to be, I dare say ; though how she 
can allow Granny to go driving her about in that 
dog-cart, I can't think ; but anyhow she was pretty 
near in hysterics time she got home, and when 
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she's that way she lets us know it, particularly 
the guv'nor.' 

* Dear Tom,' answered Kate, in distress, * I 
think if I told you everything, you would admit I 
had grave provocation ; I was very much excited 
and dreadfully miserable, and lost my temper, and 
I am sorry. It is clear to me, Tom, that your 
mother and I will never understand each other, 
and that the less we see of one another the better.' 

Tom's countenance fell. After a pause he said, 

* I know I'm awfully stupid, Kate, and you're as 
clever as they are made, but I can get on with the 
mater, and it really isn't a bit diflScult when you 
know how. If she turns up crusty, you let her 
have her head : it don't do to check her just at 
first ; but you mustn't let her go on too long either 
without answering, or she thinks you're not paying 
attention, or don't care. She likes to think she is 
making you sit up, it's only natural she should, 
you know, and then if you put in a word at the 
right time, she's as easily smoothed down as a cat. 
Why even that duffer. Granny, can do it ; we all 
get on together capitally. You'd learn how it's 
done, in the inside of a week.' 

* An interesting experiment,' said Kate smiling, 

* but your mother is much too angry with me to 
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give it a chance in my case. I had no idea you 
were such a born diplomat.' 

'Well, you see, Kate, what d'you call it — 
necessity is the mother of invention. If the mater 
was often in the state she got into yesterday, it 
would be too much for the guv'nor's nerves, let 
alone Granny. Tell me, Kate, you will try to come 
over the mater, and then we shall be such a first- 
rate family party together.' 

* What do you mean, Tom ? ' 

* Surely the mater told you why she came to 
see you. The guv'nor sent her to ask you to stay 
with us, at any rate till you've settled on a new 
home.' 

* Yes, your mother told me that, and I am 
deeply grateful to Lord Upperton for his kindness, 
but under present circuinstances I cannot accept 
his invitation, and besides I have promised Mary 
Ford to stay here for some time and see her 
through with the neighbours. She has behaved 
admirably, as I informed your mother ; she wished 
to give me back the property, but I would not take it.' 

'Well, Kate, you are a stunner. I don't see 
why you should not have indulged her wish, and 
make things happy and comfortable as before. 
However, it isn't for a stupid fellow like me to 
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doubt but what you've done right. But I say, 
Kate, you won't be long taking Miss Ford the 
rounds, will you ? The mater will soon cool down. 
You needn't trouble about that.' 

* Indeed, Tom, I don't know how long I shall 
be with Mary ; I sha'n't leave her until I have 
" fixed her up well," as the Yankees say. As to 
Lady Upperton cooling down, I assure you again, 
Tom, that the row was much too serious to be 
patched up, and with the best will in the world to 
accept Lord Upperton's kind hospitality, I cannot 
take up my residence with your mother.' 

Tom observed with dismay a fixed look of deter- 
mination in Kate's countenance which convinced 
him it was useless to urge the point further. He 
looked dreadfully disappointed and perplexed and 
fidgeted about uneasily in his chair. Then he 
said very gravely : 

* Kate, you and I have always been the best of 
friends. Why you should have cared to associate 
with an ignorant commonplace fellow like me — 
who am just the same as every other stupid fellow — 



I never could make out. I've always been no end 
obliged to you, Kate. In town you used to have 
Dukes, and Prime Ministers, and swells of every 
kind dangling after you ; you beat all the profes- 
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sional beauties hollow, and even the prima donnas 
and biggest actresses were not in it any more than 
those Yankee girls. Every one of the fellows in 
my regiment was mashed, and yet your head was 
never turned one little bit. You'd always let me 
talk to you, dance with you, take you in to supper 
and sit out with you, just because I was your old 
friend and schoolfellow. You didn't put on the 
slightest atom of side. It didn't matter where you 
met me, you were as good and kind to me in town 
as you are here. My experience is that girls ain't 
usually made like that, but you were made a real 
good 'un, inside and out — both to look at, and to 
talk to, and to trust to ; of course, while you 
were a big heiress I couldn't have the confounded 
cheek to say anything, and I didn't mean to 
say anything now, because I thought I should 
be seeing you every day at home ; however, as you 
won't come, I feel I must speak out. I know that 
your having given up your property doesn't make 
me any the more worthy of you — quite the con- 
trary. It shows you've got notions of honour in 
your head that I can't for the life of me understand, 
which lift you a great deal higher up than I've any 
idea of. And then you have been so plucky over it 
all ; I now see that you are farther above me than 

Q 2 
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I ever imagined before. I know you have never 
considered me as anything else than a friend, and 
I cannot hope that you will be able at once even to 
think of me as a lover. I will be satisfied if you 
tell me that it is not impossible that some day I 
may address you with a chance of success.' 

During this declaration, not the first she had 
received by many, Kate sat motionless and buried 
in thought. 

When he had done speaking, she would have 
liked to have got up and given him a good hug. 
But such a manifesto would obviously have been 
open to misconstruction, so she did not yield to 
the soft impulse. 

* Tom,' she said, * you are a dear good fellow. 
I'm a poor sort of creature to invest with wings 
and a halo. Angels don't lose their temper, at 
least I suppose not, and the row with your mother 
is, I repeat, much more serious that you imagine. 
If there is one man in the world I am bound to 
refuse, you are that man. That's clear, and there's 
no saying anything more about it. I couldn't say 
** Yes," Tom, even if I wished ever so. And what 
I have been thinking about, as you say you don't 
mind waiting, Tom dear, is whether if I were at 
liberty to consult my own feelings, I have that kind 
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of affection for you that would justify me in accept- 
ing your offer and give me a chance of making you 
as good a wife as you deserve. Perhaps I couldn't 
do that, anyhow. In one respect, you are quite 
right ; I never thought of you in the light of a 
husband, and it's such a new and overwhelming 
idea that I can hardly grasp it. "What fun we 
have had together; how we did fight when we 
were small ! If you were the stronger, I was the 
more active, and I think the more mischievous, 
though in that respect I admit you ran me hard. 
And then, Tom, how I teased you and how savage 
you used to get ! Oh, it was delicious ; indeed, 
I've hardly done teasing you yet, and you see I'm 
not as penitent for my sins as I ought to be. You 
say you arQ grateful to me for treating you so 
kindly in town. Well, I'm sure I've made up for it 
by treating you badly down here. And in town, 
Tom, I don't mind confessing you were worth your 
weight in gold to me. You were my shield and 
buckler against the bores, and those intrusive and 
obtrusive young gentlemen of the masher persua- 
sion who wouldn't take a snub and didn't under- 
stand the more delicate forms of irony, sarcasm, 
and repartee. I hung on to you like the old man 
of the sea, when I wanted you, and dropped you like 
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a hot potato when I didn't. And for all this you 
are truly thankful for small mercies. The obliga- 
tion is not on your side. I am delighted to hear 
you have enjoyed yourself under my capricious and 
tyrannical sway. So far it has been a case of I 
command and you obey, and we are both happy. 
But only think, Tom, if I were your wife, I should 
have to obey you, or at least to promise to. Now 
I ask you, do you flatter yourself that I cotdd obey 
you ? I seem to hear you saying, now Kate, do 
this, or don't do that, or hurry up and don't keep 
me waiting. I see, forgive the simile, the beggar 
on horseback, the slave turned into the master; 
and, Tom, do you know I'm not at all sure that I 
should like it. Habit is second nature, and I've 
taken so kindly to the practice of ordering you 
about that the reversal of the process would be a 
great shock to me. If I ever make up my mind to 
marry and obey anybody, perhaps it would be 
better not to take a life-long slave — a course that 
might suggest a painful contrast. Indeed, Tom, 
I am very sorry, I can't say more ; I have really 
nothing further to tell you.' 

Tom jumped up, and eagerly taking Kate's 
hand, said : * What you have told me is more than 
I have any right to expect. I was awfully afraid 
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you would say " No " at once. A fellow like me has 
no right to expect any other answer, if he chooses 
to have the cheek to make up to the handsomest, 
the best, the cleverest girl in England. By Jove, 
Kate, you are so active and plucky too, that I believe 
that if you were a boy, and had been at Eton, you'd 
have played " corner " in the school football eleven.' 

'Tom,' said Kate, disengaging her hand and 
motioning him back to his chair, * I am much 
obliged to you for your too flattering picture of my 
mental and physical perfections; but, Tom, you 
must remember, please, that I have distinctly and 
firmly refused you, on your mother's account, if 
for no other reason.' 

* Oh, bother, Kate, you always keep bringing up 
my mother ; that will be all right,' said Tom con- 
fidently. ' The mater does not trouble, herself 
About my matrimonial prospects. The only ad- 
vantage I know of, being a younger son, is that 
one can marry to please oneself without anyone 
kicking up a rumpus. Granny is expected to 
marry money, but bless you I can get round the 
mater in no time, and if you say " Yes," within a 
•couple of days she'll breathe a maternal benediction 
over us just like it's done in the play, if that will 
satisfy you. And I say, Kate, lots of clever girls 
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marry stupid fools of husbands, you know, and they 
generally get on all right, somehow. I think it's 
better than the other way on when the wife is the 
fool. I've seen lots of fellows come to grief that 
way. Can't say I know how married people 
manage about obedience and all that, but I should 
always ask your advice, Kate, as to things girls 
know about, and I should be a bigger fool than I 
am if I didn't take it.' 

It may be Kate would have had some criticisms 
to pass on these sagacious observations, had not her 
reply been interrupted by the hasty entrance of the 
butler, with a note for Tom and a scared expression. 

* The groom have come over. Miss, with dread- 
ful bad news from the Hearl,' were the words with 
which he diplomatically attempted to prepare his 
audience for the worst ; he then paused for Tom to 
open the note. 

* Good heavens, Kate,' said Tom, * that chestnut 
colt has bolted, and — but read it yourself, I must 
be off this minute,' and he ran out, mounted the 
groom's horse, and galloped back. 

Kate read these words : * The chestnut colt bolted, 
upsetting the dog-cart ; your brother was killed on 
the spot, your mother badly hurt, and the second 
groom slightly injured.' 
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CHAPTEE XVII 

PHILIP 

Philip went away deeply impressed by his inter- 
view with Kate. The courage and dignity with 
which she had met a crushing blow, her thought- 
fulness for others and for himself in particular, 
the tenderness with which she regarded Mary 
Ford — these evidences of a noble nature, not 
drowned in the waters of affliction, but emerging 
with tenfold lustre from the ordeal, impressed 
themselves vividly on his imagination. Mary 
Ford no longer occupied the first place in his 
thoughts, and indeed that young lady had fallen 
somewhat out of favour, for no good reason except 
that she had supjplanted Kate. 

For Mary had received Philip with every sign 
of pleasure and gratitude that the most exacting 
of knights-errant could desire. Her ways were as 
winning, her talk as cheerful and entertaining, 
her eyes as soft and expressive, her blushes as 
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•captivating as Philip's fancy had ever imagined. 
If his ardour had cooled he could not reasonably 
•complain that the lady was in fault. She had 
.assumed no airs and graces consequent upon her 
promotion, she had spoken in the most sympathetic 
terms of Kate's deposition and had deplored with 
•emotion her determination to surrender Grenville 
Court. But charm she never so wisely, her incan- 
tations met with only partial success. 

Philip was stubborn and by no means disposed 
to yield implicitly to her blandishments, however 
.alluring. 

He could not get rid of an uneasy feeling that 
Mary Ford had taken undue advantage of Kate's 
generosity. The turn of events was so incon- 
gruous, so contrary to the natural fitness of things, 
:80 melodramatic and sensational, that he felt fairly 
bewildered. As far as he could judge, Mary was 
artlessness and simplicity itself, and even on the 
most exacting theory of duty and gratitude she 
could not be compelled to persist in refusing a 
fortune thrust upon her acceptance. It was 
not reasonable, he acknowledged, to distrust her ; 
her reluctance to accept the property may have 
been perfectly genuine, but also, as matters had 
iurned out, her action had been eminexitly diplo- 
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matic and had greatly improved her position and 
prospects. Could it be possible that a creature 
Apparently so guileless had taken the length of 
Kate's foot and deceived her by a false appearance 
of generosity ? 

This painful suspicion, even faintly harboured, 
was suflScient to colour his intercourse with Mary 
Ford, and Kate's social downfall and splendid 
<30urage at the same time appealing strongly to 
him for sympathy, his thoughts wandered back 
a>gain more seriously than ever to the view put 
before him by his father. If it was possible that 
Kate in her prosperity had really cared for him 
and would have encouraged his addresses, now in 
her adversity she would be doubly gratified by his 
•devotion. The social barriers of wealth and posi- 
tion had disappeared, and his motives would no 
longer be open to misconstruction. Pity, we know, 
is akin to love, and when the object of a young 
man's pity is very charming, very good, and very 
beautiful, the family resemblance is apt to become 
;so strong as to be almost indistinguishable. In- 
deed, as in Benedict's case, the transition from 
pity to love is often rapid and complete, particularly 
where it has been suggested that the lady's heart 
is touched ; and in the course of a few days Philip 
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had worked himself up into a hot and uncomfort- 
able frame of mind, in which he imagined that the 
combined call of love and duty imperatively de- 
manded that he should give Kate the refusal of his 
heart and hand. 

But Kate, even deprived of wealth and position, 
was still an object of awe to him. To make up 
his mind that he ought to propose was, he found, 
a comparatively easy proceeding, but to carry his 
resolve into effect, to screw up his courage and 
confront Kate with a declaration of love on his 
lips, was quite another thing. For dayS he was 
wretched, and Mary Ford was piqued to find him 
strangely callous and indifferent to her endeavours 
to please. She began to fear that her illness must 
have affected her looks or her intelligence, and 
diminished her powers of attraction. Yet she felt 
quite well, and gazed into the looking-glass and 
was comforted. There was nothing wrong with 
her appearance ; she looked as youiig, as pretty, 
and as innocent as ever. The fault lay not with 
her, but with Philip. He was the culprit. This 
was the more annoying because in her present 
position he was no great catch. Far from it — she 
might do ever so much better. If they were to be 
on cordial terms, the condescension was on her 
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part ; and moreover, worse still, she could not help 
being interested in Philip ; she liked him, he was a 
man she could certainly respect and perhaps love. 
Under these circumstances to be cold-shouldered 
was too provoking for anything, and was really 
more than she could endure. Philip must be 
brought to his senses. The situation was as absurd 
as it was intolerable. 

Kate, too, had observed with surprise and an- 
noyance the feeble response Philip made to Mary's 
friendly advances ; so he was not in great favour 
with either of the ladies at Grenville Court. 

Unconscious of having given offence in either 
quarter, three days after Tom's proposal, PhilijJ 
pulled himself together and with much trepidation 
got himself fairly started on his errand to Kate. 
He had quite made up his mind to have it out 
with her, and set off in the forenoon, at which time 
she was usually busy with her books and papers, 
so as to give himself the best chance of finding her 
indoors and alone. He arrived hot and uncom- 
fortable, but resolute, and asked in firm tones to be 
permitted to speak to Miss Grenville, and was duly 
shown into the library, where he found her seated 
behind an ambuscade of books. She was struggling 
with an obscure passage in a Greek play, and 
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instantly pressed Philip's scholarship into her 
service. 

* Good-morning, Mr. Price ; if you have a few 
minutes to spare, it would be a great charity to 
help me out with this chorus.' 

Philip's agitation was momentarily allayed by 
this reprieve, and the two scholars set to work in a 
purely business spirit to grapple with the diflSculties 
of a probably Corrupt text in a play the rugged 
eloquence of which may not have been wholly in- 
telligible to contemporary critics, and perhaps on 
that account was not the less highly appreciated. 

* Thank you so much,' said Kate, when the 
learned exposition was over ; ' how delightfully you 
enter into the feelings of those old poets of the 
young world, the world as it existed before science 
tore off the veil from so many mysteries and 
exploded so many poetical superstitions. Dear, 
ignorant old poets ! In their time imagination 
had full play. Just think of Oliver Goldsmith — 
Grub Street and a garret, while these old fellowfl 
had a glorious time of it. Goldsmith could only 
go out once a week, on clean shirt day, while the 
Grecian singers no doubt basked all day long in 
the orange groves, enjoyed the highest considera- 
tion, and were made governors and generals if they 
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had a mind for change of scene and occupation.. 
Those were fine times for literature/ 

Philip began to think he would never get his- 
chance, after all, and for once in his life he felt he 
might have too much of the Greek dramatists.. 
Kate noticed his anxious and distracted look, and 
said: 

* What is it, Mr. Price ? What ^ve you come^ 
to tell me now? Good gracious r she added, 
seeing Philip hesitate and turn pale, * it is nothing 
dreadful, I hope ? ' 

Philip stammered and hesitated more and more, 
and it was some time before he succeeded in making 
the nature of his petition plain. When at length 
his meaning dawned upon Kate, she stopped him 
at once with some severity and every sign of 
astonishment. 

* Mr. Price, I am much obliged to you for your 
offer. I do not doubt you are actuated by the 
kindest motives. I am in trouble. I have no 
home and you offer me one, and with that home 
you offer me your love — the love of a good man. 
I give you credit for perfect honesty. I have no 
doubt you have persuaded yourself you are in 
love with me. Well, like you, I am fond of books ; 
but, unlike you, I make the best use I can of my. 
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eyes in other ways besides reading. Men have 
been in love with me, and I have seen it ; men 
have pretended to be in love with me — I have 
seen through the pretence ; and I tell you I have 
never seen the slightest symptom of affection for 
me in you beyond the natural sympathy bred of 
scholarship; nay more— and this observation I 
particularly commend to your notice — I am con- 
vinced that a little while ago you were perilously 
near being led captive by somebody else; and I 
am puzzled to know how you have escaped such a 
dear little enchantress. Now, Mr. Price, I have been 
frank with you, and I expect you to be frank with 
me. I want to know why you have been so 
stand-off with Mary Ford ? At first I thought that 
her altered position might have been the motive — 
that you were too proud to flutter round the 
heiress, and drew off, fearing your wings might 
be singed. But on closely watching your relations 
with Mary, I was certain that your conduct had 
in it a tinge of antipathy, very unfair on your 
part, and to her very distressing. It would be 
very gratifying to my vanity to believe, as you 
assert, that your coolness was due to my superior 
attractions ; I cannot, however, lay that flattering 
unction to my soul. I know a lover when I see 
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him, and you don't answer the description. Now, 
Mr. Price, what have you got to say for your- 
self?' 

' In the first place. Miss Grenville, I sincerely 
apologise for having put you to the pain of Usten- 
ing to addresses which you never encouraged, and 
ought never to have been uttered. I promise not 
to subject you to such an ordeal again. It is, 
therefore, unnecessary for me to discuss the nature 
of the feelings that prompted my indiscretion. 
That is past and done for. As to Miss Ford, I am 
sorry to have distressed her. I did not suppose in 
her new position she would trouble herself about 
me. I came to see you, and not her. She took 
your inheritance, and I didn't like her for it. 
Perhaps I have misjudged her.* 

' Indeed,' said Kate, ' you have grievously mis- 
judged her if you think she is to blame there. I 
explained to you that I thought it my duty to give 
her my inheritance, and I should have imagined 
you would have known me better than to suppose 
I could have been turned from my purpose. Mary 
Ford took my inheritance because I insisted on her 
having it. I considered it was not fairly open to 
me to take it back, and surely you won't insist that 
it was her duty to go and offer the property to 

B 
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the first tramp she met on the road. Take what 
standard of right and duty you will, it is not her 
fault that I am deprived of my inheritance. The 
false information that led my parents into an in- 
vaUd marriage, and has made Mary Ford mistress 
of Grenville Court, was not transmitted by her, or 
on her account. The mean criminal who sent that 
information is the one and only person whom I or 
anyone else has a right to blame in this matter. 
On this point I cannot allow you to remain under 
any misapprehension, and I really must insist on 
your making yourself reasonably pleasant to Mary. 
I don't think you will find the process either diffi- 
cult or disagreeable. Indeed, if you should, as I 
hope, feel inclined to go further, I dare say she 
would make it easy for you.* 

' Miss Grenville,' said Philip deprecatingly, ' I 
don't wish to remind you unnecessarily of — of what 
has just occurred, but I don't think it is quite kind 
of you to suggest that I should make love to another 
woman at once.' 

* Well, well, Mr. Price, I have surely shown my 
complete confidence in you by desiring to see you 
in chief control of the property, and the last thing 
I want to do is to hurt your feelings ; but remember 
Juliet had a predecessor — one Eosaline. Eomeo 
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transferred his affections with the utmost celerity, 
and no one has impugned the warmth of his attach- 
ment to Juliet, though she was not his first love. 
I am to you neither Juliet nor Eosaline. If the 
truth were known, I only occupy quite a back seat 
in your affections —your loyalty makes you fancy 
yourself ixi love with me. In common charity to a 
friend so devoted, I am bound to see you are no 
sufferer by the fond delusion. When you supposed 
Mary Ford was friendless and destitute, you were 
ready, as I saw well enough, to be over head and 
ears in love with her, and but for me you would 
have been in that happy condition before now. 
Don't let a misunderstanding about me stand in 
your way now that your Juliet can bring you wealth 
as well as love. It is my particular wish that you 
should turn your attention to Mary Ford, and the 
sooner you begin the better pleased I shall be, and 
the less bother you will have.* 

She spoke with her old, grand air of command, 
and Philip made no further effort to enforce his 
plea for delay, but endeavoured to turn the position 
by a flank movement. 

' But,' he urged, ' I am no match for Miss Ford 
now. She is a great heiress, and will naturally 
wish to marry into a great family.' 

R 2 
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* i know Mary Ford well, and I know her to be 
a sensible woman. Being a sensible woman, of 
course, she sees that, in her position, with her 
duties and responsibilities, it is very desirable she 
should marry, and the sooner the better. Socially, 
she is not ambitious, she cares little for grandeur, 
and a great deal for comfort and happiness. Why 
should she wish to marry into a great family, and 
sell herself into social slavery ? She is not so 
foolish. Next to a fortune-hunter she dreads a 
man of fashion, who would despise her antecedents, 
and put her into a social strait- waistcoat. That 
would be as bad as the social tyranny from which 
she has escaped — the tyranny of poverty. Mary 
Ford is a great heiress, but that doesn't make her 
a great fool, as you seem to imagine.' 

' You are hard upon me, Miss Grenville.' 

' No, I'm not ; but I must say I think vou are 
quite tiresome with all your objections,' retorted 
Kate. 'Mary always asks for my advice, and is 
very glad to get it ; and you, on the contrary, while 
I am doing everything I can for you, will keep on 
raising difficulties. Keally, I think men, and par- 
ticularly young men, are very ungrateful.' 

Philip was nettled. He repelled with warmth 
the totally unfounded charge of ingratitude, and 
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added : * You remind me of Sir Anthony Absolute. 
I am to be obliged to make love to your heiress, 
your Lydia Languish, whether I will or no.' 

* Well,' said Kate, amused at the comparison, 
* and suppose there is just the least little resem- 
blance between me and Old Absolute : remember, 
Sir Anthony advised his son, the captain, for his 
own good, and if I am Sir Anthony, pray what are 
you but a Lydia Languish of the male sex, whose 
sentimentality makes you shun the rich woman 
whom, in her poverty, you were quite ready to 
adore? Captain Absolute, when he knew the truth, 
was willing to listen to reason, and now that I have 
shown you your mistake about Mary Ford, I hope 
you won't persist in disregarding my advice. Even 
Lydia Languish gave in at last when she got over 
her tantrums.' 

' You are not very complimentary. Miss Gren- 
ville, or even just. It is not I who can be accused 
of being in the tantrums.' 

' Believe me,' said Kate, disregarding the innu- 
endo, ' I am your best friend, and have taken a lot 
of trouble on your account. If you succeed in 
making your peace with Mary, as I don't doubt 
you will, your thanks will be largely due to me. I 
have given you an excellent character, though no 
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better than you deserve. That you are entirely 
free from mercenary motives she can see for her- 
self, as her riches have caused you to behave to her 
like a perfect bear. If you are lucky enough to- 
find favour with her, of course, as I have explained 
to her, you will be much too proud to wish to be 
maintained on her fortune. You will not alter 
your plans. You will go to the Bar. You will 
succeed, of course you will. You have ability — 
and your father is a solicitor — need I say more ? 
You will become a judge ; the Western Circuit will 
be proud of you, and so will the new mistress of 
Grenville Court, and also your old friend and fellow 
scholar who has been dispossessed.' 

With these words Kate held out her hand to 
Philip, her face radiant with an irresistible smile of 
friendship and confidence. * Good-bye,' she said, 
* I will allow you a reasonable time to cool down,, 
and shall not ask you to see Mary to-day ; but come 
to-morrow afternoon.' 

And so Philip's future was mapped out for him. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

SIMPSON 

The Eeverend James Simpson received the news 
of the deposition of his fair tormentor with deep 
regret. He had long recognised the good qualities 
of her whom in a moment of exasperation he had, 
as we have seen, stigmatised as a 'mischievous 
little devil ' — not indeed a strictly clerical expression, 
but one that escaping from the natural man was, 
under the circumstances, not wholly inexcusable. 
Kate had, of course, taken him early in hand, as 
befitted so important a person, and descanted with 
much eloquence on the virtues and amiable 
qualities of Mary Ford. 

Simpson, like Philip, was hard to convince on 
this subject, but had no doubt at all that Kate was 
an angel. 

Among the rustic population diverse views 
were held. While some of Kate's most ardent 
admirers went the length of expressing their sorrow 
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and disgust at the course of events by hoisting 
signals of distress, such as half-closed shutters or 
half-drawn blinds, there were others who regarded 
the situation calmly. At the ' Spotted Dog ' the 
bearings of the case were discussed from all points 
of view, to the exclusion of almost every other topic 
of conversation. 

The feature of the discussion was a profound 
observation by which the oracle of the tap-room 
vindicated onc^ more his already established claim 
to wisdom. In his opinion every previous speaker 
had made * a brave lot ' too much of the whole 
business. On principle, he would favour a change 
in the law which should forbid maids from being 
squires. Maids, he observed, will be marrying, 
and to his mind it did not signify ' a sights of odds ' 
whether the one young lady or t'other succeeded 
the old Squire; it was certain they would be 
marrying before long, and then he reckoned they 
would have to obey their husbands, the same as 
other wives — the present arrangement being merely 
of a transitory character he confessed did not 
excite in him any great interest. 

As to the rights of the case, the same luminary 
expressed himself in decided terms. 

* Property,' he asserted without fear of contra- 
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diction, * was property, and the law was the law,' 
whence he arrived unhesitatingly at the conclusion 
that if the law said ' t'other young lady was the 
heir, it stood to reason her ought to have the pro- 
perty,' and in his opinion no law-abiding citizen 
could raise any objection to Miss Ford taking what 
was her right, without undermining the whole 
fabric of society. 

The inexorable logic of this argument wrought 
strongly on the rustic mind, and when Kate and 
Mary drove together for the first time through the 
village, in an open carriage, while Kate was loudly 
cheered, the populace gazed on Mary with much 
curiosity, but no ill-will. The carriage drew up 
in front of the humble residence of the Eeverend 
Samuel Treloar, the Wesleyan minister. Both- 
ladies invaded his sitting-room, and Kate, having 
duly introduced Mary, left the reverend gentleman 
to her undivided attention, promising to call and 
take her back. 

Now Treloar, like Simpson, was on friendly 
terms with Kate, and looked on Mary's advent 
with sorrow and misgiving. He responded to her 
greeting with a shy and embarrassed air, not only 
because he was young and susceptible, and Mary 
pretty and charming, but for another reason. 
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He had determined to improve the occasion. 
Eeverses of fortune, like that which had befallen 
Kate, did not occur every day. His sermon next 
Sunday would be a great effort. He would point a 
moral that should work towards edilGication. He 
would take for his text, * Whom the Lord loveth 
He chasteneth.' He would pay a just and eloquent 
tribute to the piety and benevolence of Miss Gren- 
ville, and explain that she had been cast down from 
her high estate by the decree of Providence, not 
because she had sinned, or her father, but for her 
own benefit. She was to be tried and purified in the 
fire, while the new-comer, the so-called favourite of 
Fortune, would be exposed, in the heyday of youths 
inexperienced and without guidance, to the terrible 
temptations inseparable from a great and sudden 
accession of wealth. To him, he would explain, and 
to his congregation, it would be a grievous loss that 
Miss Grenville's opportunities for good should be 
curtailed, and her place occupied by one who, accor- 
ding to report in the local press, was imbued with 
all the intolerance and sour fanatical prejudice 
characterising the narrowest sect of the EstabUshed 
Church; but they, like Miss Gren ville, must bow 
before the chastening hand of Providence ani 
accept correction in a meek and humble spirit. 
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Aglow with these thoughts, he had retired to- 
his study to wrestle with the difficulties of compo- 
sition, and was deeply engaged in the search for 
winged words capable of giving adequate expression 
to his excited feelings, when his visitors were 
announced, and he found himself suddenly brought, 
face to face with the so-called favourite of Fortune,, 
the sour fanatical intolerant bigot whom Providence,, 
in its inscrutable wisdom, had ordained to be the 
scourge of him and his congregation. 

Never, surely, had a vessel of wrath appeared 
in so pleasing a disguise since the days of St. 
Anthony. When Mary, on Kate's introduction,, 
clasped him warmly by the hand, and with a 
winning smile told him how much she had heard 
of his excellent work, and with what impatience 
she had longed to maLe his acquaintance and do 
what in her lay to help his ministrations — and 
looked at him shyly and demurely out of a pair of 
beautifully soft dark eyes — the young minister 
turned pale and speechless with astonishment, and 
when, on Kate's departure, he was left alone and 
defenceless in Mary's hands, his complete and 
abject submission was a foregone conclusion. 

Mary was in capital trim for the encounter, if 
Buch it could be called where one of the belUgerents. 
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had from the first displayed every sign of a 
desire for an unconditional capitulation. She had 
carefully prepared herself for the interview by 
getting up out of Kate's library a few of the salient 
facts connected with the origin and history of the 
Wesleyan movement. Mary was a young woman 
who knew better how to make a little knowledge go 
a long way than most people. A far older and less 
emotional man than Treloar would have had no 
chance with her. She twisted the young minister 
round her little finger with the greatest ease and 
dexterity. Before ten minutes had elapsed the 
poor man was in raptures and ready to worship 
the ground she trod on. Kate was simply nowhere 
- -completely dethroned. 

Now, Kate knew a great deal more than Mary 
about Wesley and his mission, and, though a Church- 
woman, had been scrupulously fair to the Noncon- 
formists in the matter of bazaars and subscriptions, 
and had got into the good graces of Treloar. He 
was grateful to her for her support, but in one 
respect just a little sore. For Kate had her own 
views about Wesley and his work, and was at no 
pains to conceal them. Treloar feared Kate was 
somewhat deficient in spiritual humility and the 
desire to be guided to the truth. 
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With Mary, on the contrary, the whole desire 
of her Ufe was evidently for spiritual comfort and 
enlightenment. Though showing wonderful know- 
ledge of the Wesleyan movement, she was ready on 
every point to defer to his better judgment, and 
had come to him to satiate a positive craving for 
information and advice. 

When Kate returned in half an hour from her 
errands in the village, she had no need to ask how 
Mary had fared. The subjugation of the minister 
was unmistakably shown in his bright and beam- 
ing countenance. He went back to his sermon a 
happier, and, as he thought, a wiser man. 

On Sunday the chapel was full, for it got 
abroad that the minister would allude to recent 
events, and fearlessly express his opinion of the 
graceless bigot whom Providence had so unaccount- 
ably raised up to be a stumbling-block to the 
congregation of the faithful. Indeed, it was even 
hinted, by those said to be in the minister's con- 
fidence, that his language would be exceedingly 
forcible and uncompromising, quite in the style of 
John Knox, when he had to reprove another 
Mary. 

The minister preached from the following text : 
* He hath put down the mighty from their seat, and 
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hath exalted the humble and meek/ And lo, and 
behold, the * humble and meek' vas none other 
than the aforesaid graceless bigot ! 

Such being the case, it was not difl&cult to jus- 
tify the ways of Providence. All was plain sailing 
and above-board. Mary had been selected to fill 
Kate's position for the best and simplest reasons — 
because she was humbler and meeker, and in every 
way better adapted to promote the cause of true 
religion and sound doctrine. 

The sermon was voted a very tl,me affair, not 
by any means up to expectation ; but the fair- 
minded critics were obliged to admit that if the 
young lady had been promoted on her merits the 
situation was too. simple for effective treatment, 
and did not afford scope for much ingenuity in the 
invention of motives to account for the action of 
Providence. 

Simpson heard of the sermon, and was furious. 
^ The mean, time-serving rascal ! ' he exclaimed, * as 
if there could be any comparison between the two 
women ; and this is his gratitude for the innumer- 
able kindnesses Miss Grenville has heaped upon 
him and his sanctimonious flock ! A pretty shep- 
herd and minister of religion ! Miss Grenville is 
always pitching into me for not being hand-and- 
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glove with these precious lights of the dissenting 
world. How can she expect a fellow to keep his 
temper with such a confounded unpleasant set of 
bounders, hypocrites, and toadies ? ' 

Such is the way in which the motives of the 
best of us are liable to be misconstrued. Poor 
Treloar ! it was no mercenary motive that urged 
him to stand well with Mary and bask in the mild 
radiance of her smile. 

Simpson, in the full tide of his indignation, 
had the offer of an important family living in the 
North of England. At any other time, devoted 
though he was to Kate, he would not have hesi- 
tated a moment in accepting the preferment. But 
to leave her at this juncture to the tender mercies 
of Treloar and other time-serving ruffians, and the 
insidious machinations of her nnocent-looking 
cousin, seemed to his chivalrous nature a cowardly 
desertion. Ought he not to show her that she had 
at least one friend in the world who would stand 
by her at any sacrifice ? 

His first impulse, then, was to decline the living 
at once. But soon his thoughts took another turn. 
A delightful, an intoxicating possibility presented 
itself to his mind. In her altered position, and 
confronted with base ingratitude, Kate might seek 
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a home removed from former associations, and 
might she not possibly deign to accept the home 
he could offer her ? His imagination was fired by 
the thought. He could hardly hope his appeal 
would be successful, but he would try. He would 
dare * to put it to the touch, to win or lose it all.* 

So, following in the footsteps of Tom and 
Philip, he presented himself next morning at 
Grenville Court, pale but determined, and was 
received by Kate in the Ubrary. He opened the 
conversation naturally enough by telling her of his 
offer of preferment, and Kate, entirely unsuspicious 
of his errand, congratulated him heartily upon 
entering upon a large and more important sphere 
of usefulness, where his self-sacrifice, devotion to 
duty, and high ideals were sure to produce excellent 
and far-reaching results, and would, she hoped, 
obtain the recognition they deserved. 

Encouraged by her warm and friendly manner, 
and by many kindly expressions of regret at his 
approaching departure, Simpson observed that he 
had had some doubts as to whether it would be 
right for him to leave just now, and referred with 
disgust and annoyance to Treloar's sermon. 

Kate was much amused, both at Treloar's at- 
titude, and at Simpson's righteous indignation 
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therewith, * What fun ! ' she exclaimed, ' I must 
tell Mary that ; she will be pleased. She told me 
she had laid lines to get round the minister. It is 
most necessary for her to obtain the Wesleyan 
support. What a little witch she is ! ' 

' I think a stronger word would be more appro- 
priate,' said Simpson, gloomily and with some 
bitterness. 

' Yes,' said Kate laughing, * I know you are in 
the habit of using strong language. Why, you 
once called me a mischievous little devil ! ' 

Simpson, who recollected the occasion perfectly, 
expressed his horror at finding that she had heard 
that unlucky exclamation. 

' You forget,* answered Kate good-humouredly, 
* that little pitchers have long ears. I was a very 
tiresome and provoking child, and I don't quarrel 
with you for expressing your annoyance rather 
forcibly. But you are hard on Mary and Mr. 
Treloar. As for the minister, I don't wonder he 
fell a victim, and I told Mary myself how impor- 
tant it was to get the Wesleyans in a good temper. 
I know you don't like them, and am very sorry 
for it. I don't know how to thank you for the 
unexampled devotion which suggested to you the 
idea of giving up your "preferment, your life's work 

s 
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and ambition, to do battle for me here. I can only 
assure you, with the deepest gratitude that no such 
sacrifice is required on my account, as I am perfectly 
able to fight my own battles ; such sacrifice would, 
moreover, be absolutely unavailing, as I shall in all 
probability, before long, leave this neighbourhood 
and sever myself from old associations.' 

Here was Simpson's opportunity. Eagerly 
and passionately he pleaded his cause. Kate's 
astonishment at this, the third proposal she had 
had in a week, was unbounded. She tried to stop 
him, but Simpson for once was not amenable to 
discipline ; the torrent had been let loose, and he 
poured out his soul in a rapid flow of simple and 
eloquent words. 

Kate now discovered that he had much more in 
him than she had supposed. She had liked and 
thoroughly trusted him. He was a gentleman in 
thought and in habits, and she had always felt 
completely at ease in his society, but she had 
never credited him with any great tenacity of 
purpose and strength of feeling. As, however, he 
proceeded and dwelt with enthusiasm on the future 
work of his life and the enormous influence for 
good Kate might exercise, her interest was aroused : 
she felt half persuaded to yield to his petition. 
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He put before her the prospect of a useful and 
happy existence, a fair prospect indeed when com- 
pared with the lonely and cheerless vista of life 
which sometimes haunted her. There was, indeed, 
Tom, no less trustworthy and devoted ; but now 
that Tom had succeeded his brother, the de- 
termined opposition of Lady Upperton was certain, 
and rendered marriage with him out of the 
question. 

So Kate, when Simpson stood waiting for his 
answer, was in a sadly unsettled and distracted 
frame of mind, and having drawn from him a 
promise that he would instantly accept the living, 
she could only implore him to go away and give 
her time to consider what he had said ; which, she 
observed, had been a revelation to her of ^n utterly 
unsuspected character in more ways than one. 

' You must have patience with me,' she pleaded ; 
* I am deeply grateful to you for your love, but my 
heart and mind somehow refuse to work intelli- 
gently. All is confusion and perplexity. I cannot 
see my way clear. I hope I shall not tax your 
patience beyond endurance. Good-bye ! ' 

* Well,' thought Kate, * men are not such very 
mercenary creatures, after all. Three proposals in 
five days is a record ! * 

8 2 
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CHAPTEE XIX 

MATTHEW PRICE 

Philip was a harder nut to crack than the young 
minister. Kate, it is true, was out of the way, 
but his sense of dignity was offended by the sud- 
den and imperious fashion in which she had com- 
manded him to transfer his allegiance to Mary. 
He was all the more annoyed because in his heart 
of hearts he half suspected Kate was right in 
attributing his proposal to pity rather than passion, 
and was correspondingly bent on proving to her 
that she was wrong. 

He was out of humour with the course of events 
and with Mary, nor did her exploit with Treloar 
lessen his dissatisfaction. Mary had a difficult 
task in front of her, but she had often conquered 
against far heavier odds. 

For several reasons she had set her heart upon 
taking his scalp. He had saved her life, and from 
time immemorial the appropriate reward for that 
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service was the hand of the rescued damsel. That 
reward, in accordance with usage, she was ready 
to bestow upon him. 

He was Kate's friend, and inclined to resent 
her deposition. If he persisted in his present 
frame of mind he might make things unpleasant. 
He was a person whose goodwill it was important 
to conciliate. 

She took Kate's word for it that he was not 
only a thoroughly good fellow, but exceedingly 
able, and likely to make his way in the world, and 
be a credit to her, notwithstanding his want of 
family and connections. 

Kate was much set upon the match, and both 
gratitude and policy urged compliance with her 
wishes. Moreover, Mary was herself taken with 
Philip. She admired, though as yet she did not 
understand, his high ideals of work and duty, but 
she wished to understand them, she wished to 
grow a soul. Having had thrust under her a firm 
basis of money and position, she felt it was time to 
eradicate from her nature all traits even remotely 
suggestive of Becky Sharp, having, indeed, no 
further use for them. Philip should have no reason 
to complain of the fetters she would surely throw 
around him. She would not only endow him with 
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worldly goods, but make bim a true and affectionate 
wife, and bis wife sbe bad determined to be ; nor 
did sbe for a moment doubt ber ability to effect bis 
capture. 

Kate watcbed Mary's manoeuvres witb profound 
interest and admiration, mucb as tbe old Emperor 
may bave felt in witnessing tbe dispositions of 
Moltke in anticipation of a long campaign. Her 
strategy was so perfect and so instructive, tbat 
Kate almost forgave Pbilip for being tiresome 
enough to struggle against bis good fortune. Tbe 
* little witcb * read bim as sbe would read an open 
book, and, like the serpent of old Nile, adapted 
herself to every mood with infinite variety. Philip 
was bent on showing sport, but before tbe week 
was out, Kate saw tbat the struggle was virtually 
over ; be bad no more chance of escape than a 
fish witb its bead downwards in the landing-net. 
At last be proposed in due form, and, after reason- 
able demur, was accepted. This happy result was 
attained by tbe middle of June, and tbe wedding 
fixed for tbe end of July. 

While to Kate the course of events at Grenville 
Court was regarded with keen interest, to Matthew 
Price the issue hanging in the balance was of far 
greater moment. His financial position was rapidly 
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going from bad to worse. He had lost heavily in 
mining ventures, and now a mine which had 
hitherto promised well, and by which he had hoped 
to right himself, showed ominous signs of giving 
out. This was a crushing blow. His liabilities in 
the near future threatened to be more than he 
could meet, certainly more than he could raise 
without having to submit to an investigation likely 
to lead to disastrous consequences to his business. 

Bankruptcy stared him in the face. But even 
that was not the worst he dreaded. It is true 
he more than doubted whether he could pay his 
creditors out of his own money, but it would be 
easy to pay them with money under his control 
belonging to other people. He might temporarily 
appropriate trust-money to his own use. How- 
ever excellent his intentions might be in the 
matter of restitution, the law called such a pro- 
ceeding by the ugly name of fraud, and punished 
it accordingly. 

Now Price had alwavs reckoned himself an 
honest man ; he had not unfrequently denounced 
his legal brethren who had succumbed to similar 
temptation, and pleaded ineffectually the same 
excellent intentions with much the same exuberant 
strength of language used by Macbeth towards the 
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assassins in his employ, and be remembered tbat 
Macbetb, wbile still in possession of tbe fruits of 
bis crime, bad suffered * tortures of tbe mind/ an 
infliction under wbicb be bad compared bis own 
condition very unfavourably witb tbat of tbe 
murdered Duncan. 

Price was under no delusion. He recognised 
tbe terrible consequences wbicb sooner or later 
would, in all probability, follow a temporarily suc- 
cessful fraud ; and, more tban tbat, he realised to 
tbe full tbe misery of an existence perpetually 
dogged by a sense of crime and the dread of 
punishment; be wondered whether the torments 
of suspense and apprehension would not be tbe 
worst penalty of all be could be called upon to 
endure. Men would sometimes render themselves 
up to justice rather tban go on facing such tor- 
ments, and he doubted if, in case be fell, detection 
might not be a welcome relief from sufferings more 
intolerable than any the law could inflict. 

Still, was be certain of himself? Could he 
reckon with confidence on resisting temptation at 
all times and under all circumstances ? He might 
scrape on for some time longer. The final crash 
might come when he was ill or overworked. He 
might be unexpectedly confronted with a demand 
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he could not satisfy, at a time when his mind was 
harassed and his judgment debilitated. 

And then it was so easy. The thing was so 
simple. There were so many ways of helping him- 
self to other people's property without arousing 
suspicion. The day of reckoning could surely be 
postponed, and when that day came, he might be 
in a position to make restitution, and nobody be 
the worse ; while if he became bankrupt his credi- 
tors, at all events, would suffer. Many thousands 
had cheated their conscience with reasoning such 
as this, and could he say that his conscience would 
always be proof against the promptings of imme- 
diate self-interest ? Decidedly the temptation was 
one to which it was most desirable not to be ex- 
posed. It really seemed as if Providence, that had 
treated him so scurvily in the matter of the mines, 
had with the temptation opened a door of escape. 
The strange accident that had obtained for Philip 
so excellent a start with the new heiress bade fair 
to lead up to an auspicious event which would see 
everything right. 

Vixen as Mary Ford might be, and probably 
w-as, she could hardly under the circumstances 
refuse to come to the rescue of her father-in-law. 
What he would have to ask of her was, after all. 
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no such very great thing. The sum he required 
was not large, not more than he could afford to 
pay a reasonable interest upon out of his pro- 
fessional income, and if he lived long enough he 
might look forward to repaying the whole of the 
•capital. He had spent a good deal on his son's 
education^ in fitting him to fill with credit the high 
position he hoped he was about to occupy; in 
return a moderate loan at easy interest was no 
^ut of the way demand in recompense of so much 
parental self-denial and generosity. 

Now with anyone but Philip the desired con- 
summation would be well within view. He was 
continually at Grenville Court, alone, without a 
rival ; he had saved Mary Ford's life, and when he 
chose to make himself pleasant he was, in his 
father's opinion, just the young fellow likely to 
make a good impression on a girl. 

But would he choose ? That was the difficulty. 
He was a most obstinate and incomprehensible* 
youth. He was of course making up to one of 
the girls, but whether Kate or Mary there posi- 
tively was no means of ascertaining. Advice on 
the subject would be simply thrown away. His 
poor father could do nothing but look on helplessly 
-and hope for the best. That sphinx of a son of 
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his would sit opposite to him at table, day after 
day, with everything at the mercy of his caprice, 
and never give a sign. The suspense was madden- 
ing. His affectionate and hard-pressed parent felt 
at times inclined to get up and give the unsuspect- 
ing Philip a good shake. It would be just Uke his 
stupid sentimentality to propose to Kate now she 
had lost most of her property, and in that way to 
frustrate the beneficent designs of Providence to- 
wards others as well as himself. There was 
nothing for it but patience, and patience was a 
virtue in which Matthew Price was deficient. So, 
long before his anxiety was relieved, he had been 
reduced to a pitiable condition of nervousness, the 
result of prolonged suspense and agitation. 

When the welcome announcement Ufted from 
his shoulders the dead weight under which he had 
stumbled and staggered, he felt like a patient at 
death's door, who is for the first time conscious of 
returning life, and strength^ and hope, and looks 
forward once again with pleasure and interest to 
the duties and struggles of life. He could hold on 
for some while longer. He would risk no dis- 
closures till the marriage had taken place, and, 
meanwhile, he would have a thoroughly good time 
and bask in the pleasures of anticipation. His 
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faculties were once again keen and bright and 
ready for use. Once more he attacked his daily 
work with zest, and delighted as much as ever 
in displaying all the technical skill of his craft. 
Again he let his thoughts dwell with pride on his 
son's prospects and the family advancement which 
those prospects entailed. Again his steps would 
continually turn in the direction of the Grenville 
domain, again he would explore the beauties of the 
park, the gardens and the house, and form plans 
innumerable for enhancing the value and attrac* 
tions of the property. 

In the late summer afternoon, when his work 
was done, and Philip and Mary were strolling 
about together, and Kate attending to her village 
reprobates, he would often walk through the empty 
house, noting with pride its stately proportions 
and the completeness of its appointments. Of all 
the rooms in the house the library possessed for 
him a grim and weird fascination. Its size, its 
fair proportions, and the value of its contents, 
made it a most striking feature even to one in- 
capable of appreciating the skill and judgment 
brought to bear in the selection of those contents ; 
and hither Matthew Price would often bend his 
steps as the place wherein he could gratify to the 
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fullest extent the feelings of pride and satisfaction 
with which he regarded his son's exploit in winning 
the heiress. 

And yet he never opened the door without a 
shudder. The room seemed to be haimted by its 
late owner. He never looked at Grenville's desk 
without calling to mind the fearfully sudden and 
lonely death of the scholar while at work amid all 
the implements of his literary trade. And then 
his thoughts, taking a melancholy tinge, would be 
apt to revert to the contemplation of the hideous 
nightmare of anxiety from which he had been so 
happily relieved, and he would tremble as he re- 
membered the black days and blacker nights that 
had for a time wrought such havoc on his nerves, 
paralysing his energy, and poisoning his existence. 
Matthew Price was not a book-worm, but his 
reading, though deficient in amount and variety, 
was good of its kind. The history of his own 
times he was content to pick up from the news- 
papers, and he did not much concern himself with 
the history of other people's times. He was, how- 
ever, as a lawyer, interested in the study of human 
nature, particularly of its seamy side, and in 
pursuing this branch of knowledge he did not 
disdain the aid of fiction where, in his opinion, 
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fiction was of real use — that is to say, when it 
portrayed characters drawn from life, conform- 
ably to the ascertained nature of things, and not 
the figments of a powerful or diseased imagina- 
tion, invented to sustain some monstrous theory. 
Matthew Price's reading was, before all things, 
utilitarian. For the study of human nature, his 
favourite authors were Shakespeare, Thackeray, 
and Dickens. In these authors, he affirmed, were 
to be found types of every character worth study- 
ing, and he would add that every year he lived 
confirmed him in this opinion. In more recent 
fiction there was not much that appealed to him, 
and a good deal that excited in his uncultured 
mind irritation and disgust. Indeed, he would 
talk most disrespectfully of what he called the 
cheap flippancy and cheaper philosophy of the 
up-to-date novel. 

One afternoon, late in July, a few days before 
the date fixed for the wedding, Matthew Price, 
having thoroughly enjoyed a delightful stroll in 
the park, turned as usual into the library to gloat 
once more over the treasures of which his son 
would so soon take possession, and to indulge at 
leisure in beatific visions of the future. 

As he entered, the sunlight was falling full 
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upon GrenviUe's chair — the chair in which he had 
died — and at first, to Matthew Price's imagination^, 
the sunbeam seemed to assume the form and' 
features of the dead man, who gazed at him with 
no friendly aspect. On a closer scrutiny, however,, 
the apparition disappeared, and Price was vexed 
with himself for having given way to such a 
superstitious fancy. He pulled himself together 
and decided to soothe his nerves by a quiet read 
out of Dickens, having first taken the precaution 
to pull down the blind far enough to obstruct the^ 
errant sunbeam which had played upon him such 
a fantastic trick. 

On approaching the Dickens shelf, he noticed 
in one of the volumes a piece of paper very slightly 
protruding above the leaves, evidently put in to- 
mark a favourite passage — a common practice 
with Grenville. In idle curiosity, Price looked at 
the volume : it was * A Tale of Two Cities,' that 
historical romance which in one respect is unique 
of its kind, inasmuch as it contains no mention 
of any historical character. 

It would be interesting, he thought, to look out 
the marked passage; so he took up the volume^ 
and, in order to convince himself he was not afraid^ 
sat down in Grenville's chair. This approved 
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method of exorcising ghosts was not a success. 
The scene of Grenville's lonely death presented 
itself to his imagination more vividly than ever. 
He could almost feel the dead man's hand upon 
him pushing him out of the seat he had in 
bravado occupied, and was half afraid of looking 
round for fear of what he might see. He gazed 
abstractedly at the book on his knee without 
moving. After some little time he roused himself 
with an effort and laid open before him the marked 
page. 

What was in it he never knew, for it was not 
the marked page that attracted his attention, but 
the marker, which consisted of a half-sheet of 
note-paper, and on it was inscribed the duly 
executed will of John Grenville. 

What had happened was now clear : Grenville 
had written his will on the first page of a sheet of 
note-paper, had torn off the second page, and in a 
fit of absence of mind had put the blank page into 
the envelope destined to contain the will, and made 
use of the will as a book-marker. 

The will, which was dated soon after the death 
of Kate's mother, left everything to her except 
a year's wages to the servants. Her father's 
wishes in this respect she had anticipated, so she 
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would be the only person to be benefited by its 
disclosure. 

So much Price took in at a glance, unhinged as 
he was by the terrible discovery. Here indeed was 
an end to all hope. From an apparently secure 
position he had been suddenly hurled back again 
into the lowest abyss of despair, to become the prey 
of those * vultures of the mind ' from whose assaults 
he had suffered so bitterly in the past. If to such 
a deadly blow there could be added any circum- 
stances of aggravation, they were to be found in 
the time and place of its infliction. He had been 
struck down in the very midst of everything that 
reminded him of the happy prospects he had so 
confidently anticipated, almost at the moment of 
fruition. 

It was as if some mocking devil had had the 
ordering of his destiny. For a while he sat, deadly 
pale, limp and motionless, stupified with rage and 
disappointment and fear. Soon his mood changed, 
and with a fierce gesticulation he rose from his seat 
in a hot fit of uncontrollable frenzy, and seizing 
the will in both hands tore it savagely in two pieces. 

At this moment, while he still grasped a frag- 
ment in either hand, the door opened and Kate 
appeared. 

T 
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Price glared at her horribly with bloodshot 
eyes and terror depicted on every feature ; he tried 
in vain to steady himself, and fell senseless to the 
ground. 

Kate ran up to him, loosened his necktie, and 
rang the bell for help ; then catching sight of her 
father's signature on the torn paper, took up the 
pieces and put them in her pocket. 

She had Price lifted up to a sofa and wheeled to 
an open window, and, till the doctor came, sat 
beside him watching for some sign of returning 
consciousness, but she could detect none. Philip's 
father was dead. She knew it before the medical 
verdict was given. 

So died Matthew Price — universally respected. 

When Kate found herself alone in her own 
room, she took the two pieces of paper out of her 
pocket, and the tragedy was at once explained. 

* Philip,' she said to herself, ' shall never know 
this.' She lit a candle, and steadfastly beheld 
tJie title-deed of her great property vanish into 
thin air. 
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CHAPTEE XX 

BRIDAL BELLS 

Sweet are the uses of adversity. When we have 
met with some crushing misfortune or pecuUarly 
irritating disappointment, some of our friends, 
instead of sharing our despondency, will greet us 
with provoking cheerfulness, and talk of hlessings 
in disguise. 

To be thrown violently out of a dog-cart, to 
break your back and become a cripple for life, and 
to see your eldest and favourite son die a sudden 
and violent death, is a sufficiently unpleasant 
experience ; nor was Lady Upperton the woman 
to make the least of her misfortunes. The dis- 
cipline in her case was severe, but in due course 
the blessing came — such blessing as can come to a 
weak, shallow and selfish nature. 

Some purists in language object to being told 
that a person * enjoys ' bad health. Such an asser- 
tion, they contend, involves a misuse of the word 

t2 
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'enjoy,' for bad health cannot, so they argue, be 
the cause of enjoyment to anyone. This, however, 
is an entire delusion, as anyone knows who has had 
much experience of chronic invalids. 

A sharp and passing attack of illness has in- 
deed usually an irritating effect of no disciplinary 
value ; but a long, and still better, an incurable 
illness, often works a miracle of healing on the 
moral character. 

Persons quite unbearable in health, when 
stricken down by a mortal complaint, will often 
develop virtues the most unexpected, even the most 
foreign to their former disposition. A violent 
temper, the plague of its owner and the terror of 
his family and dependents, will give place under 
a physical chastening of sufficient length and 
severity to exemplary cheerfulness under suffering 
indicative of the mental serenity which accom- 
panies those characteristics. In like manner, a 
hard and selfish man will become humanised, and 
for the first time gain consciousness of the delights 
of sympathy and self-sacrifice. 

Thus it is no absurdity, but on the contrary 
the expression of an important truth, to talk about 
the pleasures of ill-health. It is a common experi- 
ence to find persons afflicted not only with incurable, 
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but painful and disfiguring diseases, who show 
every sign of happiness and content — a frame of 
mind from which, in what we call better days, 
they were as far removed as most of their 
neighbours. 

Lady Upperton displayed for some time symp- 
toms very unfavourable to the process of reforma- 
tion. She indulged freely in all the luxury of woe 
without the slightest reference to the comfort or 
convenience of anyone around her, and usually 
made herself as great a nuisance as a thoroughly 
selfish invalid with the full use of her tongue can be. 
Like Mrs. Gummidge, she was fond of maintaining 
that her feelings were more acute than those of 
other people, and consequently her suffering, 
mental and bodily, more intense than any pre- 
viously recorded in the history of the world. The 
constant iteration of these complaints, with a 
running accompaniment of sobs and groans and 
moans, afforded her for a while the highest 
gratification of which in her then condition 
she was susceptible. 

*Why, oh why,' she would exclaim twenty 
times a day, * was I spared to see my son die, and 
to become a miserable, helpless, hopeless cripple ? ' 
The solution of this difficult problem was not 
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advanced by the frequency with which it was 
propounded ; indeed, to anyone less devoted to her 
than Tom and Upperton the wisdom of Providence 
in this arrangement must have appeared absolutely 
inscrutable. 

In due course, however, even with Lady 
Upperton, the leaven of suffering, began to work. 
As hour after hour, day after day, and week after 
week she sat propped up with pillows in an 
arm-chair, her mood slowly changed. It gradually 
dawned upon her that to bemoan her fate was 
scarcely a satisfying occupation wherewith to fill up 
the whole of the rest of her Hfe. She got tired 
of looking out of window, tired of reading, tired 
of being read to, tired of her own company, and 
worst of all, she even began to tire of wearying 
other people with her complaints. 

An existence of unmitigated boredom stared 
her in the face. What in the world was she to do ? 
Socially she was doomed to extinction. She was 
afraid there could be no doubt at all about that. 
In London people did not hold levees in their 
bedrooms, though she had been told that in some 
circles things were tending in that direction, and a 
cripple, even in an arm-chair downstairs, would she 
felt be at a discount in smart society, and at best 
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have a very limited sphere of action. Yes, she 
certainly must relinquish all social ambition— that 
meant all her chief interest in life. 

But she must find something to fill the enor- 
mous void, something to think about — even if she 
could, something to do. And she began to recol- 
lect that there were aims and ideals in life other 
than those connected with the endeavour to push 
oneself into exclusive circles of society where one's 
advances were not received with cordiality. There 
were, for example, ideals of beneficence and of use- 
fulness. Under the circumstances they might be 
worth cultivating. Tennyson had observed in his 
Unes to Lady Clara Vere de Vere : 

* Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, 

If time be heavy on your hands, 

Are there no beggars at your gate 
Nor any poor about your lands ? 

Oh I teach the orphan boy to read. 
Or teach the orphan girl to sew. 

Pray Heaven for a human heart.* 

And, on reflection. Lady Upperton felt bound to 
admit that there were drawbacks to the attempt 
to scale the slippery ascent to social eminence. 
As in the case of most other forms of ambition, 
the upward path, as she had had abundant occa- 
sion to know, was beset with mortification and 
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disappointment ; while as Lady Bountiful, now 
Kate's wings were clipped, she might easily reign 
without a rival within visiting distance. 

She got quite excited over the notion. It was 
well worth a trial. Hitherto she had only given 
money, and knew but Uttle of her poorer neigh- 
bours except from second-hand gossip. All that, 
however, should be changed. She was very hard 
up indeed for topics of interest. She had had 
Mrs. Johnson in to tell her about Mary Ford, and 
had called Mary Ford in to check the narrative, 
which was indeed to some extent a work of imagi- 
nation. These resources having been exhausted, 
it was high time to explore in other directions. 
So she sent for Simpson, with whom her acquaint- 
ance had hitherto been merely formal. Simpson 
came, and submitted with a good grace to a severe 
cross-examination as to the manners and morals 
of the parish. He ventured to add some interest- 
ing particulars with regard to its material pros- 
perity. Lady Upperton found herself listening 
with pleasure and attention to his plain unvar- 
nished tale of sorrow, sickness, poverty and crime. 
She had a human heart, if only it could be got at, 
and Simpson succeeded in probing down to that 
organ and setting it in healthy action. He aroused 
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in her a genuine feeling of sympathy with distress, 
not yet very deep, but still it was there, and in 
action. And when Tom and his father sallied 
forth from the peaceful haven of the dining-room 
to take their accustomed places with stoical reso- 
lution beside the invalid, she received them with 
unwonted animation, and an entire absence of 
the much-dreaded Gummidge tearfulness and 
grumbles. 

She had a severe struggle with her resentment 
against Kate. The offence given had been grie- 
vous, and, much to Tom's annoyance, had for a 
time formed the staple of his mother's conversa- 
tion. When, however, the first bitterness of 
exasperation had passed off, her thoughts reverted 
to Kate with very mixed feelings. Kate, she 
reflected, had always been impetuous and some- 
times imprudent. These were faults common to 
youth, and not to be taken too seriously. The 
most dignified way of treating her savage outburst 
would be simply to ignore it. This magnanimous 
resolution was not wholly disinterested, for Lady 
Upperton sadly missed Kate's beautiful smiling 
face and lively conversation, doubly welcome in 
her present dismal condition. 

She had often thought of asking Elate to come 
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in and see her when she called to inquire, but had 
never been able to make up her mind to do so. The 
tragic death of Price, however, furnished her with 
an opportunity not to be neglected. What a 
delicious prospect of a thrilling gossip ! It was a 
subject that would last for days. 

So the very next morning she wrote and asked 
her dear Kate to come and have tea with a 
wretched, crippled old friend, and tell her all about 
the sad death of Mr. Price. 

When Kate appeared in answer to this sum- 
mons, Lady Upperton received her with the 
greatest cordiality, and succeeded at once in 
enlisting her sympathy. Kate, touched by her 
sorrows and her helpless condition, apologised in 
the frankest and most engaging manner for the 
outburst of temper which had given so much alarm 
and annoyance, and submitted with a good grace 
to be lectured on the demeanour towards their 
elders which was becoming in the young. 

Finding her so meek and amenable, Lady 
Upperton soon got into a state of high good- 
humour, while Kate on her part was bent upon 
doing all she could to lighten the long hours for 
the invalid. The two chatted away in the most 
friendly spirit. Never before had Kate been in 
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such favour, and Lady Upperton was not long in 
arriving at the conclusion that her society was. 
absolutely indispensable. Existence, even with 
the practice of discriminating charity towards the 
deserving poor, would without Kate be weary, flat, 
and unprofitable. Kate, then, must be annexed,., 
and there was one means of effecting her capture,.. 
and one means only — she must marry Tom. 

Before the conversation had ended, Lady 
Upperton had worked herself up to this point, and 
had determined to lose no time in putting her plan 
into execution. Accordingly, when Kate showed 
a disposition to depart, she said, ' Kate, I want a 
word with you before you go. Tom is devoted to 
you ; why don't you take pity on him ? ' 

* What,' replied Kate, scarcely crediting her 
senses, and pale with excitement and surprise,. 
* you wish me to marry Tom ! ' 

' Well, my dear Kate, I don't wonder at your 
astonishment ; but you see I am a cripple — I must- 
have somebody to take care of me, and in my 
state of nerves a stranger would be very dis- 
tasteful to me; if you won't have him, I don't 
know who might not get hold of Tom. Someone 
I couldn't endure, who would set my teeth on edge^ 
by the way she moved or talked, I dare say, and 
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you know I always liked you very much, Kate, 
though you are so dreadfully passionate — but I 
won't say anything more about that, because I 
know you will do your best to conquer those 
shocking outbursts, and girls often calm down 
when they are married. I assure you I shall be 
much disappointed if you don't marry Tom. I 
shall, indeed. True, when my poor dear Grand- 
court was alive, I looked to him to marry money, 
but now I can't get about I don't think so much 
of money, and besides, the Scotch property near 
Glasgow has lately increased in value, and we can 
get along very well now as we are. You see I've 
thought it out all round.' 

The fact that Lady Upperton desired the match 
was so stupendous a surprise that Kate was not 
disposed to be critical as to the reasons which had 
swayed her mind. 

* Lady Upperton,' said Kate, • I am grateful to 
you for your good opinion. It never occurred to 
me that, under present circumstances, you could 
possibly wish me to marry Tom. He is a dear 
good fellow ; but it is so sudden, so unexpected, I 
must have time to think over it.' 

* Don't be tiresome, Kate, you are quite old 
enough to know your mind ; I was married before 
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I was your age, and you've known Tom all your 
life. He shall come to you to-morrow morning 
for your answer.' 

Kate protested, but Lady Upperton was firm. 

Before she had got home, Kate half suspected 
how it would be with her. When she rejected 
Tom on his mother's account, she had spoken the 
truth in warning him that as far as she could then 
tell, the result might have been the same had she 
considered herself free to do as she pleased. She 
had never thought of him in the light of a lover, 
and in sending him off it had not been necessary 
to dispel from her mind any tender illusions, for 
none had taken root there. The break with Lady 
Upperton hardly left any doubt that the marriage 
was impossible, and the death of Grandcourt had 
put a further obstacle in the way. So Kate had 
never suffered herself to dwell on the idea, and her 
conduct in dallying with Simpson showed how 
completely it had vanished. It is not always easy 
to get over a hopeless attachment when once 
formed, but it needs a double dose of obstinacy or 
devotion, or perhaps both, to deliberately set one's 
affections on an unattainable object ; and while 
she supposed Tom to be out of her reach, she 
found little difficulty in guarding her heart. 
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But now the question had to be faced — and at 
once. What were her sentiments towards Tom? 
The suddenness with which the decision had been 
forced upon her gave to some extent a clue to her 
feelings. Emotions of which she was unconscious 
had been startled into activity. She had turned 
hot and cold with excitement at Lady Upperton's 
totally unexpected surrender of Tom, and her un- 
controllable agitation sufficiently indicated that he 
was too favourably regarded for his claims to be 
put aside without long and anxious deliberation. 
In a word, she realised that Tom attainable and 
Tom unattainable were two very different persons. 

She began to suspect that perhaps her inability 
to make up her mind to marry Simpson was un- 
consciously due to some vague, dim, and shadowy 
apparition of Tom at the back of her mind — that 
his proposal had not been so completely dismissed, 
after all, as she had imagined. 

Obviously two separate and distinct issues were 
involved — the one general, and the other particular. 
Did she wish to marry either of the aspirants for 
her hand, and if so, which ? 

Now, as a negative to the former question 
would have rendered the consideration of the latter 
unnecessary, the logical course would seem to have 
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been for Kate to apply herself first to the former 
and larger of the two. The reverse order, how- 
ever, seemed to her preferable. She first of all 
weighed Tom and Simpson against one another in 
the balance, putting aside for the moment the 
further question of wife or maid. 

Alas, poor Simpson ! Little difficulty arose 
here — the preference was decidedly awarded to 
Tom. 

But whether she was prepared for an immediate 
capitulation, even to Tom, was another matter, as 
to which she was by no means so clear. In her 
heart of hearts she suspected that Tom would lead 
her captive in the end ; she certainly would not 
send him oflf altogether, but she was not quite sure 
that she cared to be pushed into his arms so sud- 
denly by Lady Upperton. 

Tom's accession to the dignity of an eldest son 
with a courtesy title helped to confirm Kate in the 
reluctance to make things too easy for him. Not 
that she for a moment supposed that Tom himself 
would presume on his position and prospects, but 
his mother had no doubt a prodigious opinion of 
his importance which ought not to be encouraged ; 
so Kate had half a mind to revert to her old pas- 
time of teasing Tom, if it were only to teach Lady 
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Upperton a lesson. In a word, when she thought 
of Tom she felt inclined to yield at discretion ; and 
when she thought of Lady Upperton, she was sorely 
tempted to have recourse to dilatory tactics. 

Of these conflicting currents neither could 
obtain the mastery, and Kate woke next morning 
after a broken sleep without any clear idea of the 
kind of reception she was about to accord to Tom. 
Finding herself unable to make any progress 
towards a decision, she entrenched herself in the 
library, and endeavoured with very little success to 
compose her mind before his arrival by hard work. 
The time passed very slowly, and she was begin- 
ning to feel impatient and annoyed with Tom for a 
laggard, when the door opened, and the servant 
announced * Lord Grandcourt.' 

Kate started at the unfamiliar designation, and 
looked up from her books. The sight of Tom's 
anxious, loving blue eyes and pleasant, open 
countenance immediately dissipated all doubt and 
hesitation. The door had scarcely closed behind 
him when she sprang to her feet, ran up to him, 
and threw herself into his arms without a word. 

* Kate, dearest, when shall it be ? ' said Tom, 
returning her embrace with becoming ardour. 

And she settled that she and Mary should be 
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married on the same day, for Mary's wedding had 
been postponed owing to the death of Matthew 
Price. 

The delight and excitement of the rustic popu- 
lation knew no bounds, and when towards the end 
of August the double event was duly solemnised 
in the parish church, no village annals ever com- 
memorated a more joyful occasion. The deep 
mourning of the two bridegrooms kept down the 
list of wedding guests, but the church was crammed 
with rustic sympathisers, and every one of Kate's 
rogues and vagabonds of either sex, reformed and 
otherwise, put in an appearance, and was kindly 
welcomed. 

Tom grows, and with reason, more and more 
in love with his wife every day, and neither of 
them in their complete happiness grudge Philip 
and Mary the strange chance that put them in 
possession of Grenville Court. 
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YOU TRUST. ByComp- 

ton Reade. 
PEARL AND EMERALD. 

By K. E. Francillon. 
ISEULTE. By the Author 

of 'The Hdtel du Petit bt. 

Jean.' 
A GAR DEN OF WOMEN. 

By Sarah Tytler. 
BRIGADIER FREDERIC 

By MM. Erclunann-Cha> 

tnan. 
FOR PERCIVAL. By 

Margaret Vblby. 
LOVE THE DEBT. By 

Richard Ashb King 

('BasirX 
RAINBOW GOLD. By D. 

Christie Murray. 
THE HEIR OF THE 

AGES. By James Payn. 
LOLA : a Tale of the Rock. 

By Arthur Griffiths. 
FRENCH JANET. By 

Sarah Tytler. 



THE COUNTY: a Story 
of Social Life. 

BEHIND THE VEIL. By 
the Author of ' Six MontKs 
Hence.' 

THE RAJAH'S HEIR. 
By a New Writer. 

A DR \UGHT OP LETHE. 
By Roy Tellet, Author of 
*The Outca-sts.' 

EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of 
the Indian Mutiny. By 
R. E. Forrest. 

A WOMAN OF THE 
WORLD. By F. M«bel 
Robinson. 

IHE NEW RECTOR. 

By Stanley J. Weyman. 
DARK: a Tale of the Down 

Country. By Mrs. Stephen 

Batson. 

STANHOPE OF CHES- 
TER: a Mystery. By 
Percy Andreae. 



London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 



WORKS BY MISS THACKERAY. 



Unifopm Bdition, efteh Volame niaitratad with a Vlirnetta Tltto-p«ff6. 

Large Crown 8vo. 6s. eaeh. 



OLD KENSINGTON. 

THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFP. 

FIVE OLD FRIENDS AND A YOUNG 

PRINCE. 
TO ESTHER ; and other Sketches. 
THE STORY OP ELIZABETH: TWO 

HOURS : FROM AN ISLAND. 



BLUEBEARD'S KEYS; and other 
Stories. 

TOILERS AND SPINSTERS. 

MISS ANGEL : FULHAM LAWN. 

MISS WILLIAMSON'S DIVAGA- 
TIONS. 

MRS. DYMOND. 



ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 

LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE 

(CURRER BELL) and hbr sistbks 

EMILY and ANNE BRONTE 

(ELLIS ANp ACTON BELL). 

In Seven Volames, lapffe crown 8vo. handsomely boand in cloth, 

price 58. each. 

X. JANE EYRE. By Charlotte BRONTtt. With Five Illustrations. < 

a. SHIRLEY. By Charlotte BrontS. With Five Illustrations. 

3. VILLETTE. By Charlotte BrontS. With Five Illustrations. 

4. THE PROFESSOR, and POEMS. By Charlotte BrontS. With Poems by her 

Sisters and Father. With Five Illn.«trations. 

5. WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emily BrontIL AGNES GREY. By Anne 

BrontS. With a Preface and Biographical Notice of both Authors by Charlotte 
RrontB. With Five Illustrations. 

6. THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. By Anne Bronte. With Five Illustrations. 

7. LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. Gaskelu With Seven Illustrations. 

m 

%* The Volumes are also to be had in small post 8vo. limp srreen cloth, 
or cloth boards, grilt top, price 2s. 6d. each. And in small fcp. 8vo. 
bound in half cloth, with Frontispiece to each volume, cut or uncut 
edgres, price Is. 6d. each ; or the Set bound In cloth, with srilt top, in 
gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 



ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR yVORKS. 

Handsomely bound in cloth fftlt, earh volume eontaining Four 
Illustrations, Crown 8v *. 3s. 6d» each. 



THE SHALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 

By Anthony Trollope. 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By An- 

thony Trollope. 

THE CLAVERINGS. By Anthony 

Trollope. 
TRANSFORMATION: a Romance. By 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author 
of ' John Halifax, Gentleman.' 



THE MOORS AND THE FENS. By 

Mrs. J. H. RiDDELL. 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

CARITA. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

FOR PERCIVAL. By Margaret 
Veley. 

NO NEW THING. By W. E. Norris. 

LOVE THE DEBT. By Rkhard Ashe 
King (* Basil '). 



London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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